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‘The one Idea which History exhibits as evermore developing itself into greater distinctness is the Idea of Humamity—the'noble éndeavour 

to throw down all the t ‘ sted between men by prejudice and one-sided views; and by settang aside the distinctions,of Religion. 

Country, —~ Mere ur he whole Human race as one brotherhood, having one great object—the free development of our spiritual 

nature.” —Humboldt’s 
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Peas af the week. 


—_——_—_~ 


Rancoon has fallen, and Martaban has been 
captured ; with these two brilliant successes we 
have begun a Burmese war. The capture of Mar- 
taban was the work of two hours ; Rangoon pre- 
sented more difficulties to be overcome, and, in 
fact, three days were spent in reducing it ; but the 
actual assault occupied only a few hours. Ina 
thick jungle, under a burning sun, in the face of 
an active enemy, the British soldiers stormed the 
main fortress of the place, and the Burmese fled 
from the gates as our troops entered the breach. 


General Godwin and Admiral Austen have so far | 


acted with vigour and success; a success due to 
British soldiers and British seamen. But the 
Burmese showed that they are men of mettle; and 
General Godwin won his victory chiefly by supe- 
nor strategetic skill. The Burmese were beaten 
bya flank rhovement, which rendered their prepa- 
rations for resistance from the centre of their posi- 
tion useless. General Godwin takes due notice of 
two novelties in the warfare of the Burmese, they 
attacked in flank, and threw out skirmishers to 
the front ; beside this, he bears testimony to their 
steady and well-directed fire. These are ominous 
of the future difficulties of the war. 

Almost simultaneously with the publication of 
the Indian despatches in the Gazette, appeared 
those from the Cape. Sir Harry Smith landed at 
Portsmouth on Sunday, and was féted by the 
Portsmouth burghers on Monday. He considers 

war as virtually at an end; but that is not so 
tpparent from the despatches. Certainly the 
British troops have been successful in the capture 
of cattle, and in driving the enemy from place to 
Place. Several daring feats have been performed, 
and a general hunt conducted against the Kafirs. 
But this, though less vigorously, had been done 

iy and so tenacious are the “ fickle Kafirs,”’ 
eile the “ ungrateful Hottentots,” that 

* expect to hear more of both before either are 
pacified. Sir Harry has, meanwhile, in his last 
despatch, defended himself with success from the 

: s of Earl Grey ; attributing the duration of 
Pe War to the daring recklessness of the Kafirs, 
Aithlesmness of the Hottentots, the fewness of 

Toops, and, above all, to the inert coolness of 


—. But he does not say that there 
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“gs to have their own way with the 
T n fact, as we have elsewhere shown, it 
(Town Evirion,? 





Dany war “at all,’’ had the burghers | 
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resolves itself into a question of local self-govern- 
ment. 

While actual war, with blood and wounds in 
plenty, disturbs the tranquillity of life in the South 
and the East, electioneering furnishes us, at home, 
with contests of a civil kind. The Free traders 
capture Windsor, and the Derbyites are worthily 
/ honoured by winning the suffrages of Harwich. 
| The spring crop of the latter gentlemen, modified 
las free traders in the towns, still continues to 
| flourish. There is activity everywhere ; in some 
| places of the suicidal kind. Southwark has imi- 
| tated Manchester in starting a Radical to oppose 

a Radical ; yet it is too much to ask a constituency 
which preferred the comprehensive polities of a 

Molesworth, to elect an Apsley Pellatt, who refused 

to attend a meeting at Birmingham because 

William Newton was also invited! Finsbury has 
| also followed in the Manchester wake; but in- 
different as may be the Parliamentary conduct of 
Mr. Wakley and Mr. Duncombe, they are far su- 
perior to Mr. Wyld, who has been tried and found 
wanting, and Alderman Challis, who has not been 
tried at all. Liverpool promises a fierce contest ; 
Edinburgh goes a hunting for a candidate ; while 
Bristol, in a fit of barbaric enthusiasm, unyokes 
the horses from the carriage of the liberal candi- 
dates ; “ independent” electors taking the place of 
intelligent brutes. County Down proposes to sig- 
nalize its independence of Londonderry ;—to elect 
Lord Castlereagh for Belfast, and Sharman Craw- 
ford for Down ; while nearer home, West Surrey, 
in the person of Colonel Challoner, finds a Radical 
and Free trader willing to contest one of the seats. 

Ministers were rather severely handled by Sir 
| James Graham on Thursday. There was no os- 
| tentation of opposition, but it was all the keener 

for being covert. The Maynooth debate is again 
adjourned to Tuesday! These shuffling tactics 
are getting intolerable; and Sir James broadly 
hints that the reputation of Parliamentary govern- 
| ment itself is degraded by Ministers. Rather a 
smart cut at the Caucasian leader! 
| Ireland is now bound to England by a sub- 
marine telegraph from Holyhead to Kingston. The 
| first message which passed through the wires was 
|“ The Irish Submarine Telegraph is completed.” 
| This is a more perfect bond than the Treaty of 
| Union. 
| On Friday week the Booksellers’ Association 
honoured the pledge of its committee and dissolved 
| itself. It was obvious that, notwithstanding the 
| disclaimers of Mr. Seeley and the dissentients, the 











feeling in favour of the dissolution was very 
general. Thus free trade conquers another de- 
partment of commerce, and unrestricted “ supply 
and demand” rules over an additional territory. 
The more the merrier. Competition, like mo- 
nopoly, will work its own cure. 

Opposition is the key-note of our news from 
France. Snubbed at Berlin in the person of M. 
Heeckeren, by the veto of the Czar, pelted at 
home by a rain of resignations, the President eats 
dirt, and pockets the empire, seeking solace in 
menus plaisirs at St. Cloud. Here and there 
Justice proves inflexible, and stems the swollen 
current of lawless oppression. The financial crisis 
looms darkly; the Legislative Body, mindful of 
the fate of Assemblies, declines to be the scape- 
goat of licentious extravagance, and to cover di- 
lapidation with imposts. It has, we are told, 
“strangled the Budget with amendments !” 

Switzerland has threatened another war of 
the Sonderbund : but for the moment the danger 
has passed, and we only hear of a dynastic resto- 
ration of Neufchatel to its “ rightful owner,” the 
King of Prussia, under signature of the Fire Great 
Powers sitting in Downing Street. Lords Derby 
and Malmesbury, the pacific non-interventionists, 
are determined to let England feel, and Europe 
acknowledge, the full force of a Tory Government, 
by rushing headlong into the toils and trammels of 
a new Holy Alliance. This is one side of Malmes- 
bury’s foreign policy: the other is to appraise 
England’s honour at 250/.! May England bear 
Malmesbury in grateful remembrance! How is 
it that American citizens, with the scanty aid of 
a frigate and a steamer or two, can make even 
despotism respectful and courteous, whilst we, 
with our imperial taxation and our royal navy, 
are buffeted, and sabred, and dragged to the 
felon’s gaol in the very ports where the British 
Ensign is flying? We forbear to press the inevi- 
table answer, but let Conservative Ministers look 
to it betimes. 

Early in the week, news reached Town by the 
Seotch papers that gold diggings had been revealed 
in the Lomonds by the letter of an emigrant 
shepherd boy; and a rush was made to the spot 
mdicated, accordingly. Alas, it turned out that 
the supposed gold was sulphurous limestone of a 
pretty yellow colour; and so ended the bri 
visions of the diggers! In the real gold fields; 
however, “the root of all evil” still yields a plen- 
tiful crop. Young gentlemen “ not badly off” 
live in houses where there is neither “ table, chair, 
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norbed ;” compositors cannot be got at wages at the 
rate of fifteen-pence a thousands water carriers 
earn 10/. a week ; flockmas a> etmpelled 
put up with native cooks and soy 
and ballet girls finish Highland 

shower, not of nosegays, they are t@@ expensive, 
but, like so many Dana@® of piece# @£ gold and 
silver! ¥ 





PARLIAMENT. 


Born Houses sat on Thursday—the Lords for twenty 
minutes, and the Commons for ten hours. The Lords 
presented petitions and read an insignificant bill a 
second time. The Commons did a variety of business, 
and assisted at one dramatic incident which occurred 
at the beginning of the sitting. 

The order of the day was for a Committee of Supply, 
and before the Speaker left the chair, the CHANCELLOR 
of the ExcHEQUER appeared in his place, and alleging 
the convenience of Irish members, further put off the 
Maynooth debate until Tuesday. In doimg s0, he en- 
deavoured to impress upon the House the urgency of 
the bills before it; represented that despatch was of 
the utmost importanee; while Ministers would submit 
nothing but measures of “urgent and paramount ne- 
cessity,” they hoped independent members would be 
actuated by the same feelings. In short, he described 
the notices members had prefixed to the Committee of 
Supply in flattering terms, as deserving the fullest at- 
tention from Government in ordinary times, and he 
besought the “forbearance and abnegation” of the 
House. 

Sir James Grawam replied in a strain of measured 
gravity, which must have made the gentlemen on the 
Treasury benches rather uncomfortable. He, on the 
part of honourable members generally, did think they 
were entitled to some forbearance on the part of the 
Government in respect to the measures pressed imme- 
diately on their consideration. Then he called the at- 
tention of the House to the fact that there were no 
less than twenty-seven “orders of the day” upon the 
paper for that night; and after giving a masterly de- 
tail of the whole business before the House, which 
would compel labour of the most arduous kind to get 
through, he wound up in a manner very damaging to 
the new-blown reputation of the leader of the House. 

_ “Weare on the 3rd of June; it is announced that there 
is the utmost desire on the part of the Government and of 
the House to bring our labours to a close. (Hear, hear.) 
But though I will not weary the House with further de- 
tails, I have not yet exhausted the list of subjects which 
wait for our consideration. Surely, the time i arrived 
when it is not unreasonable to ask the Government to 
consider and state on an early day—perhaps they would 
do it on Monday—what are the measures they will still 
press on our consideration, and in what order they will take 
them. (Loud cries of ‘Hear, hear”) I feel strongly 
upon the matter. I have the greatest apprehension, that if 
we do not take care, we shall bring representative govern- 
ment itself into disrepute. (Cries of ‘Hear, hear.’) It 
will appear that we cannot transact business (hear, hear), 
and that even the business which is before us, and under 
debate, we cannot close so as to come to a decision. 
(Tear, hear.) TI allude a now to that motion which 
has been twice before us, and for which the Government 
has just proposed a 2 ages motion relating to Maynooth. 
(Hear, hear.) The hon. member who has made that 
motion avows that for any ical purpose it is useless, 
(hear, hear), that any inquiry in the present session is 
impossible (hear, hear); so that a proposition for an 
inquiry which must be fruitless, and the discussion of 
which, as I believe, being fruitless, is fraught with the 
greatest evil to the peace, tranquillity, and concord of the 
country (hear, hear), is kept open, with the consent of Her 
Majesty’s Government (hear, hear), and in that state of 
affairs is still allowed to occupy our attention. (Hear, 
hear.) I will not speak with disrespect of any regulation 
which the House has adopted, but as for taking a question 
of that sort at a morning sitting, it appears to me that if 
you wished to come to no decision this is the exact course 
res would take (hear) ; and the evil is greatly aggravated 
the regulation adopted the other day, that at four 
clock the Speaker closes the morning sitting, and the 
business not then dis of is to be put at the bottom of 
the list of orders of the day; in point of faet, an adjourn- 
pe in re oe state of the session, sine die. (Hear.) 
e are ve-a debate upon the Maynooth question, 

and to come to.a decision upon it—and I do not de precate 
such a decision—but what I would deprecate is ondiots dis- 
cussion, without a decision (hear, hear)—I conceive that 
it can never, in the present state of the session, be deter- 
mined at a morning sitting. (Hear, hear.) It will occupy 
pr omaen Sompret me | io o csciement created by it, and 

e discord, wil go on, aggravated; the lic wil | 
suffer from it, and no ‘possible good leianil deena 
(Hear, hear.) Ifher Majesty’s Government think it is for 
the public good that that quéstion should be discussed and 
é od, I should say let them, even in the present state 
of public business, give an evening sitting for the purpose. 

Hear, hear.) I am very sorry to have oceupied the 
ouse at ee kage (hear) ; but, with the utmost respect 
eae ‘or the reputation of this representative assem - 

bly, I do feel that in the course which we are now pursu- 
ing, if we can come to no decision upon a question of the 


greatest public interest, this assembly, has been the 











great landmark off ®epresentative government and the 
fe example of #@ptesentative assemblies throughout the 


rid, will be Bieught into disrepaife. (Loud cries of 
hear." 
Mr. Sro@ifrr wotld be content with “ay or no” 


amid a } upoh the qtiestion=did the syséem pursued at May- 


neeth demamd inguity? Lord Jenn Wessex denied 
that that was the @fiestion before the House. What 
they had to déeide was whether they would inquire by 
select committee: He should state his views on Tues- 
day. The CHanceLtor of the ExcHEQver said he 
had intended to state on Monday the views of the 
Government with respect to public business. 

The House went into Committee of Supply soon 
after, and voted a great many items of the Miscellaneous 
Estimates. The only discussion of importance arose 
on the Educational Vote for Ireland. Sir James Gra- 
HAM attempted to wring from Mr. Walpole some avowal 
of the intentions of Ministers respecting the mixed 
system of education ; but all he could extract was the 
information that Mr. Walpole personally thought that 
it was worth consideration whether tue grant miyht 
not be differently distributed. After the Committee 
of Supply, the House forwarded several measures, and 
adjourned at two o'clock. 





WAR IN BURMAH. 


A London Gazette Extraordinary was published on 
Monday, containing the official account of the capture 
of Martaban and Rangoon. 

Admiral Austen, on board the Rattler, arrived off 
the mouth of the Rangoon river on the Ist of April, 
and on the 2nd, General Godwin, with the troops under 
his command. Immediately on their arrival, a flag of 
truce was sent up the Rangoon river, in the steamer 
Proserpine, with the intention of inquiring at Dalla, 
on the right bank of the river, whether any letter had 
been received from the Burmese Government. Captain 
Latter, in command of the Proserpine, was allowed to 
pass two stockades, but a third fired on him. He re- 
turned the fire, blowing up a stockade, and ably 
reached the anchorage. 

As the Madras contingent had not reached the scene 
of action, General Godwin and Admiral Austen sailed 
to Moulmein, a garrison in the possession of the East 
India Company, and embarking 1500 men on the 4th, 
there proceeded to attack Martaban on the 5th. “ Mar- 
taban,” says General Godwin, “ stands on a noble sheet 
of water, with a river line of defences of about 800 
yards. Inland lies a large pagoda, a wall running 
along the whole front, with an ascent from the water’s 
edge of about 500 feet, on the top of which small pa- 
godas stand, the slope being partially covered with fine 
trees and close jungle.” By daybreak the preparations 
for the attack were completed ; the five steamers bear- 
ing up among shoals and violent currents, led by the 
Rattler, to cover the landing of the troops. About 
six o’clock, General Godwin left the Rattler to super- 
intend the landing on board the Proserpine ; at half- 
past six the steamers opened fire, the Rattler running 
up within 200 yards, and doing “ tremendous execu- 
tion ;” at seven the troops were in the boats, a smart 
fire being kept up from the shore, under which they 
landed. Colonel Reignolds, of the 18th Royal Irish, 
who appear to have fought admirably, commanded the 
storming party, which, with the dashing lead of Cap- 
tain Gillespie, who was first on the walls, soon eap- 
tured the place. At eight o’clock in the morning, 
Martaban was in our hands, with the loss of only eight 
wounded men. 

Meanwhile, Commodore Lambert, in the For, ae- 
companied by the sloop Serpent and two steamers, went 
up the Rangoon river on the same day, burning and 
destroying stockades. 

General Godwin and Admiral Austen returned to 
the head-quarters, in the Rangoon river, on the 8th of 
April, and found awaiting them the Madras contingent 
of the army. ‘The troops now numbered 5767. No 
time was now lost in preparing to attack Rangoon. 
April the 9th was devoted to making every disposition 
for the landing of the troops, which by the evening 
were completed. The next day, Admiral Austen pro- 
ceeded up the river, close off Rangoon; and on the 
llth, as he was getting into position, intending to 
bombard the whole line of stockades on both banks of 
‘ve river next day, some of the flotilla got within range 
of the Burmese, who fired on them, and brought on a 
general engagement, whichended in about a mile of shore 
defences being cleared away. ‘On Monday, the 12th, 
at daybreak,” writes General Godwin, “the troops 
were ready, and by about seven I had landed her Ma- 


jesty’s Glst Light Infantry, the 18th Royal Irish, the 


40th Bengal Native Infantry, and part of my artillery. 
The Bengal guns, under Major Reid, were ordered to 
move in advance, covered by four companies of the 51st 
Light Infantry. They had not proceeded far, how- 
ever, when, on opening some rising ground to our 





ed 
right, gut Opene@ on us, and shortly after skinny; 
showed themselves in the jungle. This,” he a 
a new mode of ing With the Burmese, no j 
having occurred last war of their attacking our 
or leaving their sto¢kades, that I remember ey 

° er to 
have taken place, 1 make this remark as the 
how not only géod shots, but beld in their o A 
and clever ift selecting their ground and covering them. 
selves. Our casualties for the past three days vill 
prove it—our dress exposing us, and their garb and 
colour concealing them.” 

The stockade turned out to be a strong place, 
in the last war, the “White House Picket,” i 
right in the line of their advance. Of course, to take 
it was a necessity ; and after the fire of four guns had 
done execution on the works, a storming party of four 
companies, under Lieutenant-Colonel St. Maur and 
Major Fraser, dashed through the jungle in the face of 
a heavy fire, and succeeded in taking the stockade by 
assault, Major Fraser carrying the ladders and 
mounting alone. He was speedily followed by his oom. 
rades. The heat of the sun was so great that Mg 
Oakes was struck down by it at his ba : 
Griffith died carrying an order, ‘acumen — 
Foord, commanding the artillery, was obliged to leaye 
the field, and two other officers suffered very severely, 

The consequence was, that General Godwin found it 
necessary to concentrate where he was, the 
hovering around until night. The next day the heavy 
guns could not be landed, and he was forced to remain 
until the 14th. 

During the conflict which ended in the capture of 
the White House, Captain Lynch, co i 
steamers of the Indian navy, had been actively engaged 
on the river. The stockades on the right or Dall 
bank had been burnt, a powder magazine exploded, 
the great Pagoda at Rangoon itself twice shelled with 
great effect, and stockades above the town taken and 
destroyed. 

Rangoon is built on the left bank of the river, lying 
about a mile and a quarter from the shore. It is nearly 
square, surrounded by a mud wall, sixteen feet high, 
and eight thick, a ditch running along each side. The 
Pagoda, which served as a citadel, is situated on the 
northern side, or the farthest from the river. The dd 
road to the Pagoda led up from the river to the south 
gate, and thence through the town. It was here the 
Burmese had elaborated their defences, having abore 
100 pieces of cannon in position, and a garrison of at 
least 10,000 men. General Godwin saw, of eourse, the 
plan of the enemy and arranged his accordingly. Th 
men were under arms by five o’clock in the morning 
on the 14th. The position occupied by General Gol. 
win was about a mile and a half to the south-eastwanl 
of the town ; consequently, in order to evade the main 
defences and outfiank the Burmese position, the line of 
march lay to the north-west, through a thick jungle 

“ The advance,” says General Godwin’s despateh, “was 
formed of four light guns, 9-pounders, their flanks pro 
tected by two companies of her Majesty’s 80th Regiment, 
the rest of the wing of that corps fellowing, with two more 
zuns, and the 18th Royal Lrish and the 40th Bengal Native 
Fafantry, formed the advance. The 51st Light Infantry 
and the 35th Madras Native Infantry were in reserve; 
the 9th Madras Native Infantry keeping open the com 
munication with the shipping. We proceeded in this 
order for about a mile, when we opened the Great Pagoda, 
and its fire was turned on us. An excellent position for 
two guns was taken by Major Turton to our left flank: 
these were left under the command of Major Monon 
of the Madras Artillery, who served them well. 
ground to the front getting very difficult, barely 
of the 80th and Royal Irish occupying it in close ore 
We had now completely turned the enemy's positid 
having passed their stockaded town, and got opposite the 
east side of the Great Pagoda, our main object. Majer 
Turton informed me that he had a favourable position to 
place in battery his heavy guns; but it took some time to 
bring them up, a service in which the navy b 
about 120 men, under the command of Lieutenant Dor 
ville, of her Majesty’s frigate Fox, assisted by the Artil. 
lery, rendered their invaluable aid, under a heavy fire 
guns and wall pieces from the Great Pagoda and towt, 
trom which they suffered severely. While this was 
on, the enemy’s artillery had got the range of our cro 
position, and their skirmishers had somewhat closed yo 
us, and it took 600 men to keep down their fire. 
practice of the heavy battery, under Major Back, was very 
effective. My intention was to have stormed the P 
at noon, but at a little after eleven, Noe go Latter, 
Bengal Army, my interpreter, assured me he felt confi 
dent, from what he could see of the east entranee 
Pagoda, on which our battery was playing, that the en- 
trance was clear, and cea was nee > yo 
way. As our people were dropping fast where : 
I determined a sees > dee The storming 
party was formed of the wing of her Majesty's Goch Bee 
ment, under Major Lockhart, two companies of the Roy 
Irish, under Lieutenant Hewitt, and of two eon ‘ 
the 40th Bengal Native Infantry, under Lieutenant White 
the whole commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Co 
the 18th Royal Irish, Captain Latter accompanying 
party to show the road. The advance to the east entrance 
of the Pagoda was of about 800 yards, Ww 
crossed in a most steady manner, under the 
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— 
walls, crowded with the enemy, the remainder of the foree 
following closely. When the storming party reached the 
a tremendous rush was made to the upper terrace 

a deafening cheer told that the Pagoda no longer be-‘ 

to the Burmese. The enemy ran in confusion 
the southern and western gates, where they were 


er the fire of the steamers. All the country around 
bs with the Pagoda; and, I understand, the once 


post of Kemmendine has been abandoned and de- 
” 


strong 





ducted under his guidance, of which the nett results are 
above detailed. The other half consists of a defence of 
his policy. He anticipates, from the “ fickle nature of 
the Kafir,” which “delights in change,” and ever be- 
lieves new circumstances will turn in some way to his 
own advantage,—a speedy termination of the war. 
He expresses his “ deep mortification that the burghers, 


| as a body,” “should have so signally failed in their 


| 
From the official returns we learn that there were | 


17 killed, and 132 wounded, during the operations on 
the 11th, 12th, and 14th ; of these, two among the 


duty to their Queen, the colony, and their families.” 
He traces the origin of the war to the Kafir Chiefs, 


| not the people, who, he says, “ were contented” with 


killed, and fifteen among the wounded, were officers. | 
Qn board the fleet there were two men killed, and | 


ffteen wounded. General Godwin warmly praises the 
oficers of both services, in his despatches to the Go- 
yenment of India. 


British rule, and to the treachery of the “fickle and 
ungrateful Hottentot.” 
“The Hottentots,” he says, “had been taught or had 


| imbibed the marked impression to which T have before 


alluded, that they were an ‘oppressed and ill-used race ;’ 


| and that Holy Writ, which they are very fond of quoting, 


Among the Indian news we find another melancholy | 


igstance of the small dependence that can be placed on 
the soldierly qualities of the Bengal regular cavalry 
geurred in the neighbourhood of Peshawur on the 31st 
d¢March. Lieutenant Tottenham, with the 5th troop 
of the 7th Light Cavalry, having succeeded in getting 
between a party of the Momunds and the hills, imme- 
diately ordered the charge, and set the example by 
dashing through them himself, only followed, however, 
by the subardar of the troop and a single trumpeter. 
No reason is assigned for the dastardly conduct of' the 
whole troop, who, it is said, had an opportunity of 
driking a blow more severe than any the Momunds 
lave yet felt. This instance is not, unfortunately, a 
singular one; it is only a few weeks since a party of 
ngular cavalry, on their way from Kohat to Peshawur, 
surrendered their horses and arms to a party of Affree- 
dees without sustaining a wound or striking a blow. 
Itis extraordinary that the use of native regular ca- 
vilry, armed and seated in the European fashion, has 
not been superseded by that of Irregular or Silidar 
Horse, the latter description of force being much the 
more economical of the two, and generally acknowledged 
to be infinitely the more etfective. The only opponents 
tosuch an alteration are commanders-in-chief of the 


ad school, who imagine it essential to the prestige of 


our native standing army that it should be armed, 
dothed, and pipeclayed in strict accordance with the 
English model. 


THE CAPE WAR. 
Sm Harry Samir and his family landed at Spithead, 
on Sunday. He arrived in the Gladiator, which 
brings news from the Cape up to the 19th of April. 
The new governor, Major-General Catheart, arrived at 
King William’s Town on Good Friday, where he had 


along interview with Sir H. Smith, who quitted that | 


place on the following day on his return to England. 
The accounts from the seat of war state that several 
serious actions had taken place, in all of which the 
enemy had been beaten with considerable loss ; still the 
British troops had some sharp work of it, with many 
harrow escapes, aud had been severely harassed, losing, 
however, but very few men. Among those slain were 
Captain Gore, of the 43rd, and Dr. Davidson. These 
successful operations had dispirited the enemy, who had 
alo sustained immense loss from the capture of cattle. 
Great regret was felt by the people of the colony at 
the recal of Sir H. Smith, particularly as the war was 
thought to be near its termination. On his way to 


ness his departure, and to pay their last personal re- 
sets to him for the important services he had ren- 
dered, while placed at the head of that government. 
Sir Harry’s farewell address to the army is dated 

April 11th, head quarters, King Williain’s Town :— 
“ His Excelleney Lieutenant-General the Hon. George 
rt having been appointed by the Queen to relieve 

me, I this day relinquish the command. 

Pires 4 officers and soldiers,—Nothing is more painful 
~ bid farewell to old and faithful friends. I have 
al my Queen and country many years, and attached 
have ever been to gallant soldiers, none were ever 
mote endeared to me than those 


" ed to serving in the arduous 
tampaign of 1851-52, in South i 


Africa, The unceasing 
of rai re . 
_ have been encountered with a cheerfulness as con- 
bead as the intrepidity with which you have met the 
is Y 80 many enterprising fights and skirmishes in 
re .°WN mountain fastnesses and strongholds, and from 
ra ba have ever driven him victoriously. 
eave you, my comrades, in the fervent hope of laying 
your Queen, y , ry is G Juke 
of Welln » your country, and his Grace the Duke 
e gton, these services as they deserve, which reflect 
Jnuch honour upon you. 
arewell, my comrades ! 


be -Your honour and interests 
ever more 


dear to me than my own. 

has “IL. G. Smita.” 
said that Sir Harry Smith considers the latest 

= a of the troops have left very little for his 

i aon despatch from Sir Henry Smith is published 

with azette of June 1. One half of it is occupied 
details of the late attacks upon the Kafirs con- 





taught them they were justified in fighting to regain the 
country of which they regarded themselves as deprived. 
Surrounded as I and Major-General Somerset were by 
these people, drawn from the eastern and western districts, 
one false step or untimely exercise of power and martial 
law would have plunged the whole into a chaos of revo- 
lution; Her Majesty’s troops must have abandoned their 
advanced positions, and fallen back on Graham’s Town ; 
and the T’Slambie tribes would have risen as well as every 


| curly-headed black from Cape Town to Natal.” 


His summary of Kafir losses is as follows :— 

“ During the prosecution of this war, 6000 warriors, ac- 
cording to the Kafirs’ own statement, have fallen, includ- 
ing 80 chief men, all of them of some distinction; 80,975 
head of cattle, and innumerable goats, have been taken 
from the Gaikas, Tambookies, and from Kreili, the latter 
having suffered an additional loss by the removal of 7000 
of the enslaved Fingoe race, bringing with them 15,000 
head of cattle; many arms, and nearly 900 horses have 
been captured; the enemy has been driven, with great 
loss, from the strongholds which he so determinedly held ; 
and, throughout the whole of their locations, the crops of 
the Gaikas have been utterly destroyed.” 

After defending himself vigorously from the charges 
of Lord Grey, and showing that he “transfers the 
civil government without a single particle of business 
in arrear, and with a treasury without a debt,” he 
concludes by asserting that he leaves the command of 


| the troops when the enemy has “ repeatedly sued for 


| Was a commander-in-chief without an army. 


peace, and the war is virtually terminated.” 

Sir Henry landed at Portsmouth on Sunday, and on 
Monday the Borough Council presented him with an 
address, and Sir Henry replied, warmly defending him- 
self from Earl Grey’s accusations. 

“ Without egotism, I may say, and T do assert it, that 





no man was ever placed in greater difficulty than I was | 


(Hear, 
I was a governor without a legislative body, and I 
(Loud ap- 
plause.) I will admit I was one cause of the smallness of 
that army; for if I had to furnish reasons whether the 


when first placed in command in South Africa. 
hear.) 


| army should be reduced or increased, I could better have 


| 


the night marches, the burning sun, the torrents | 





| 
| but great difficulties then arose. 
the port of embarkation, vast crowds assembled to wit- | 


furnished reasons for reducing it than for increasing it. 
My wish was, as far as I could, to save the money and 
blood of my country from being uselessly squandered in a 
distant colony. I am ready to say that the Minister of the 
day supported me with reinforcements; I asked for none 
from home or from the neighbouring colonies. I was en- 
deavouring to hold my ground, as others had recom- 
mended, feeling that if the Minister of the day wished to 
retain Kafraria, he would furnish me with the men to do 
so, whilst, if he did not want to keep Kafraria, a good re- 
treat might be made, with less disgrace, with a small army 
than with a large one. (Hear, hear, and cheers.) But 
reinforcements arrived, and I had to extend the scene of 
my operations, which then assumed a formidable character ; 
I had not only 30,000 or 
40,000 warlike savages to contend with, but I had a large 
body of Hottentots, who were supposed to be our friends 
—if savages ever can be friends—but who now turned 
against us. I then stood alone in a storm, in which I 
maintain no other man ever did before in our own time 
(Cheers.) But the minister sending out forces, time should 
have been given me; but he, like myself, of an ardent 
temperament, believing I was slowly acting—though I was 
not asleep (cheers)—was dissatisfied. Still I was doing as 
much as could be done, and I speak now the opinions of a 
general who has been in every description of warfare. 
(Hear, hear.) The measures I had commenced I left to 
the gallant officer, my successor, who relieved me with the 
greatest courtesy and kindness, and I left him in command 
of an intrepid army, in as good a position as could be de- 
sired (hear, hear)—for the enemy atone driven over the 
Kei. And I still think that my measures will ultimately 
be those which will bring peace, tranquillity and prosperity 
to the colony. (Cheers.)” 

We thay now expect a great many speeches, dinners, 
and addresses to the hero of Aliwal. Lord Grey must 
defend himself. 

ELECTION MATTERS. 
LONDON. 

Frxspcry.—Mr. Wakley and Mr. Duncombe will 
contest their seats with all comers. Their present op- 
ponents are Mr. Alderman Challis, who professes a very 
faint kind of liberalism, of the Whig-Radical school, 
and Mr. Wyld, who continues to encounter great hos- 
tility at the local meetings. 

LamBEeTH.—An attempt is being made to bring Mr. 
Harvey, draper, into the field, to oppose Mr, D’Eyn- 
court. 











SovrHwarK.—Sir William Molesworth addressed 
the electors on Tuesday; and Mr. Apsley Pellatt, the 
new candidate, made manifest his sentiments on Satur- 
day. The latter comes forward as a Liberal and Free- 
trader. He further professes himself to be ready to 
“ support everything calculated to extend the boundaries 


| of civil and religious liberty.” 


Sir William Molesworth vindicated his votes on the 
Militia question, and declared that he preferred an in- 
crease of the standing army. He entered at great 
length into an exposure of the Spooner Maynooth mo- 
tion, and wound up in these words :— 


“The motion (Mr. Spooner’s motion for a committee of 
inquiry into the course of education pursued at Maqeoe) 
is consequently a sham, a trick, an attempt to e poli- 
tical capital out of bigotry and intolerance—a part of that 
base, sneaking, and miserable policy which upright and 
straightforward Englishmen will see through and ise, 
—I mean the policy of Lord Derby. And this rp. And 
to the last political question upon which I shall 
you—namely, Lord Derby himself. (Cheers and hisses 
for the noble Lord.) Lord Derby is now a political ques- 
tion. That name is inscribed upon the banners of certain 
candidates as the symbol of their political faith, as free- 
trade or reform was formerly inscribed upon our banners, 
(Cheers.) What does it mean? It does not mean the 
famous Lord Stanley of the House of Commons. He was 
an eloquent orator, the Rupert of debate, ready to 
the Reform Bill at the expense of a revolution—hot, 
zealous, chivalrous, but without a icle of statesman- 
ship. For six years he misgoverned the colonies. There 
is searcely a colonial grievance of any im which 
may not be traced to his mismanagement. He produced 
a rebellion in Canada. May he not produce another? He 
sowed the seeds of our costly wars in South Africa. He 
caused the hideous demoralization of Van Dieman’s Land, 
for he was wrongheaded, obstinate, ignorant, rash, reck- 
less, and careless of consequences ; but on the whole, frank, 
straightforward, and manly. This Lord Stanley is not 
the Lord Derby who appears on the hustings of the pre- 
sent day. Who is he? A Free-trader in the towns, a 
Protectionist in the counties (loud applause); pro-May- 
nooth in Ireland, anti-Maynooth in E and Scot 
saying one thing one day, retracting it the next, weeeing 
it the third, equivocating about it the fourth—a politi 
jockey, riding a losing horse, hoping to win by a cross—a 
thimblerigger, gammoning clowns and cha 8s with 
the pea of protection, which will never be found under an 
one of his thimbles (renewed applause and laughter)—a 
truckler to the bigotry which he intends to betray—the 
leader of men who have no convictions, whose only 
of political morality is suecess—the end and aim of whose 
existence are the gratification of personal ambition; men 
long eager for power, surprised at obtaining it, unscrupu- 
lous as to the means of retaining it; recreant Protec- 
tionists, dishonest Free-traders, hiding insincerity under 
the mask of intolerance; too pusillanimous to stick by 
their colours, not courageous enough to take up a new 
position. (Loud cheers.) In speaking thus of the Der- 
byites, I do not mean to speak of all who sit on the Minis- 
terial side of the House, or even of all the members of 
Lord Derby's Government, for many of them are uprigh 
honourable English country gentlemen, who long believ 
in protection, now perceive that it cannot be restored, and 
wish honestly to abandon it,—I 5; only of the more 
active chiefs of the party, and of those whom Lord 
would term “statesmen,” for Lord Derby, in one of his 
speeches, likened a statesman to a bark which trims its 
sails and alters its course with each changing wind and 
varying breeze. This is not my notion of a statesman. I 
liken the true statesman and upright politician to a steam- 
vessel, which pursues its steady course amid storms and 
waves, in defiance of adverse gales and opposing tides, 
and straightforward reaches its destined port.” 

Sir William was most heartily cheered; and a reso- 
lution to support him unanimously carried. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


AyLespury.—Dr. Bayford and Captain West have 
been engaged canvassing in the borough and hundreds 
all the week, and with that kind of “success” which 
makes them look doubting and melancholy. Mr. 
Houghton, it is understood, has formally resigned. 
The field, therefore, remains open and free for Mr. 
Bethell and Mr. Layard, whose election is considered 
certain. Mr. Bethell remains in town, occupied with 
his Chancery suits, but he takes the liberty of apolo- 
gising for his absence in a placard. Mr. Layard has 
been most active canvassing all the week, and will soon 
have completed a thorough canvass, and we are in- 
formed with a result which goes beyond the most 
sanguine expectations of his friends.—Aylesbury News. 

BLackBURN.—Mr. George Dawson, M.A., will, it is 
said, come forward for this borough ; but we know no- 
thing of the truth of the ramour. 

Loston.—The Dissenters met on the 26th of May, 
and adopted a set of resolutions, pledging themselves 
to require an explicit statement from the candidates of 
their views on the State-Church question. Mr. Fresh- 
field has withdrawn. The candidates are Mr. Benja- 
min Bond Cabbell, a supporter of the present Govern- 
ment; Mr. J. A. Hankey, a Liberal and Free-trader ; 
and Mr. G. H. Heathcote, a Protectionist. Mr. Han- 
key is confidently expected to succeed. 

Briauton.—Mr. Trelawny, ex-member for Tavis- 
tock, has been invited to stand for Brighton, His 
radical principles are well known, 
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Bristor.—The Liberal candidates, Mr. F. H. Ber- 
keley, the present member, and Mr. Gore Langton, 
were escorted on Tuesday from the Great Western 
Railway terminus, through the city, by a large pro- 
cession, the workmen drawing the carriages. Mr, 
M‘Geachy, the Conservative candidate, is actively can- 
vassing. 

Canrersury.—Moved by the duel at Weybridge, 
the Dissenters met at Canterbury, and passed the fol- 
lowing resolutions :— 

“That the deputation appointed at the meeting of the 
10th inst., to confer with the liberal candidates for the re- 
presentation of this city, having stated that, in conse- 

uence of a duel between Colouel Romilly and the Hon. 

. 8. Sm: they have come to the unanimous conclu- 
sion not to meet either of those gentlemen, this meeting 
entirely approves of the course adopted by the deputation, 
and hereby release them from their appointment, so far 
as those gentlemen are concerned ; and, That the practice 
of duelling being opposed to the spirit of Christianity, to 
the laws of this country, and to the good order of all civi- 
lized communities, no 
a custom is fit to fill the high and responsible trust of a 
legislator ; that this meeting therefore 1s decidedly of opi- 
nion, that Colonel Romilly and the Hon. G. 8. Smythe 
should withdraw from their position as candidates for the 
representation of this city in parliament; and that we 
P ourselves not to support either of them at the forth- 
coming election.” 

CIRENCESTER.—Mr. Samuel Bowly, of Gloucester, 
the well-known Quaker, to come forward as Radical 
and Free-trader. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE (West). — Mr.  Kingscote 
(Liberal) has been requested to come forward by many 
influential men. 

HEREFORD.—Sir Robert Price and Mr. Clifford, 
Free-traders, will be opposed by Captain Meyrick, of 
Goderich Court, in the Conservative interest. 

LEIcEstER.—Whig, Tory, and it is said a kind of 
mongrel set of politicians called Conservative- Whigs, 
have got up an agitation to oppose Sir Joshua Walmes- 
ley and Mr. Richard Gardner. As opponents to these 
gentlemen, Mr. Wyld, a nephew to Lord Truro, and a 
son of Sir Geoffrey Palmer, have been selected. 
the Radicals are expected to carry the day. 

LiverPoot.—Messrs. Mackenzie and Turner, the 
Protectionist candidates, have commenced their can- 
vass. Messrs. Cardwell ard Ewart arrived on Tuesday, 
in the afternoon of which day both parties were simul- 
taneously addressing the multitude—Mr. Cardwell 
opposite “the flags” of the Exchange, his opponents 





| 


erson whv sanctions or abets such | 


“T repeat it. Lord Derby has abandoned all purpose 
of reimposing a duty on corn. My authority for that as- 
sertion is himself. On Monday night last he stated in the 
House of Lords that he had contemplated a small fixed duty 
on foreign corn, only if a decisive majority of the House of 
Commons should demand it. But he was now satisfied 
that there was no probability of such a majority. Now, 
my friends, I love plain speaking and fair dealing; and if, 
as ‘An Elector’ asserts, Lord Derby does not mean what 
he says, I, for one, will not be a party to any equivocation 
with you. If, after having thus intimated that he had 
abatelinied a corn tax, Lord Derby or any of his friends 
should propose such a tax, I distinctly pledge myself not 
only to oppose it, but to withdraw my support from a Go- 
vernment that could be guilty of such a breach of faith. 
I hope this is sufficiently explicit. I am thoroughly inde- 
nts ay I intend to continue so. I am attached to prin- 
ciples, but I am not tied to party.” 

West Ripine.—We believe we are correct in stating 
that it is the intention of Mr. Edmd. Denison, M.P., 
again to offer himself as a candidate for the representa- 
tion of the West Riding, and that the honourable gen- 
tleman will do so on free-trade principles, but not as 


| an adherent of any particular party. —Doncaster Chro- 


nicle, 
West Surrey.—A large meeting of the electors 
was held at Chertsey on Monday, to meet Colonel B. 


| Challoner, who has consented to stand for this division 


But | 


from a window facing that building—amid a clamour | 


which drowned every word the speakers uttered. 

Mancnester.—There is no slackening in hostilities. 
Mr. Bright, in his late address to the electors of Man- 
chester, said,—* The next time Mr. Loch goes to con- 
fession, he will feel it upon his conscience to explain 
who paid the 5,000/. or 6,0007. that were expended at 
Falkirk.” Mr. Loch has since addressed the “ inde- 
pendent electors,” and complains that Mr. Bright has 
charged him with expending 5,000/. or 6,000/. Mr. 
Loch says he did not pay more than 2,500/. to 2,600/., 
and this upon legitimate expenses. Now, Mr. Loch 
polled exactly 544 votes, so that his legitimate ex- 
penses cost nearly 57. a head. To win Manchester he 
will require something like 6,000 votes, which, at a 
similar rate, would cost 30,000/., rather a heavy price 
for the honour of representing the people of Man- 
chester. 

Newark.—Both the sitting members retire. Lord 
Maidstone gives way because he is to be a convert to 
free trade. The names of the new candidates are 
Sutton and Vernon. 


Norru Norts is apparently to be divided between | 


Lord Clinton (Free-trader) and Lord Henry Bentinck, 
Protectionist. The former is reported “ safe.” 

Nortn Sovrnampton.—The Speaker has issued 
his address. He makes no professions of principles. 

NorTHUMBERLAND.—Sir George Grey addressed 
the Electors of the Northern division on Saturday. 
The main of his speech was about free-trade. He 
complained bitterly of the coalition got up between 
Lord Lovaine and Lord Ossulston to oust him. 

Preston.—Mr. Townley Parker has issued an ad- 
dress to the electors, reiterating his adherence to Free- 
trade, but offering allegiance to Lord Derby. 

Ryr.—Mr. Alexander Mackinnon, son of the mem- 
ber for Lymington, a Liberal and Free-trader, has pro- 
mised to oppose the Protectionist candidate. 

SoutH Norts is likewise at present in the hands of 
Mr. Barron and Viscount Newark. Mr. Hildyard 
retires. 

Souru Sarerps.—Report speaks of Mr. Mather as 
a candidate for this borough. He addressed the electors 
on Wednesday, accompanied by his son Erskine, the 
young man who was cut down by the Austrian officer. 

TEWKESBURY.—Mr. Edward Cox, in his address to 
the electors, affords an excellent specimen of the mode 
in which the Derbyite Free-traders address the town 
eonstituencies. He says— 


| relief of the agricultural interest. 


“ 


| 


of the county. As a landowner and a practical farmer, 
he shows the impossibility, as well as the undesirability, 
of returning to the system of protective duties. He 
was also of opinion that the State should provide for 
the education of the people without reference to creed or 
religion. (Cheers.) An extension of the franchise he 


considered a just tribute to the increasing intelligence | 


of the age. As to the ballot, he confessed himself un- 


favourable to its adoption, thinking that the majority | 


of his countrymen would not be ashamed of publicly 
recording their votes. But his friends might rely on his 
modifying his opinion of the ballot if he saw sufficient 
reason for its adoption. Though his bias was in favour 
of the late Government, yet he would support Lord 
Derby in any measure which appeared beneficial to the 
country. An active canvass has been commenced on 
his behalf. 

Mr. Henry Drummond has issued an address, in 
which the following passage occurs :— 

“The suddenness with which the corn-laws were re- 
pealed produced the ruin of many farmers, and distress to 
most landlords; but since the labouring classes were 
never so well off as at present, no minister dare attempt 
to reimpose a bread tax. We had a right, however, to 
expect that the principle of freedom from restraint, which 
demanded the opening of the ports for corn, should be 
applied likewise to articles of domestic produce; that the 
beverage of the people should be as free from taxation as 
their bread; and that since the price of wheat was 
diminished, the burdens upon malt should be diminished 
also. The promises held out on this head have not been 
fulfilled; the distresses of the farmers, acknowledged by 
the last Ministers in a speech from the Throne, were de- 
ceived and ridiculed by the members of the Manchester 
League, and by their followers ; and all attempts by ©, 
and others to procure compensation to the farmer have been 
fruitless. The Popish — have put forth a proclama- 
tion, calling upon the electors to reject all the members of 
the present Parliament who resisted the recent aggression 
of the Pope upon the prerogative of the Crown. They 
have announced that ‘a crusade against England has be- 
gun;’ ‘that they have resolved to break in pieces the 
chains under which, in the name of Liberty, Protestantism 
crushes our souls; that ‘toleration is contrary to the 
canons, to the councils, to the Catholic religion, to the 
peace of society, and to the happiness of States ;’ that ‘we 
may not err in anything, we ought ever to hold it a fixed 
principle that what we see white we believe to be black, if 
the hierarchal church (that is, the priests) so define it to 
he; and that they ‘ owe their first allegiance’ to a foreign 
despot. This L hold to be treason against the Queen of 
Great Britain. All freedom, whether civil or religious, is 
incompatible with such pretensions. The title of the 
House of Brunswick to the Throne, every institution in 
the country, the domestic peace of each family, can_be 
secured only by putting down these arrogant claims. We 
must not be cajoled by a mock supplication for religious 
liberty, falsely put up by men who declare toleration to 
be asin. This is not a question of mutual forbearance 
between Christian sects, but it is a death struggle between 
priestly domination and human liberty. I appeal, there- 
fore, with confidence for your support, not merely to your 
feelings as Protestants, but to your sense of the mghts 
that are common to every man alike.” 

Mr. W. T. Evelyn, in his address to the electors, 
says he will be “ prepared to support the Government 
of Lord Derby in any well-considered measures for the 
He is determined 
to uphold the Protestant principles of this country 
against all the aggressions of the Court of Rome; and 
as a Conservative, and strongly attached to the Church, 
and the other great institutions of this country, he is 
desirous of giving to the present Administration a 
sincere but independent support, reserving to himself 
that liberty of judgment which he conceives essential 
to the right performance of the duties of a representa- 
tive.” 








Windsor as the “court candidate.” He jg One of the 


Conservative Free-traders. 
SCOTLAND. 

EprxptrGu.—Mr. Campbell, of Monzie, a landed 
proprietor in Perthshire, nine or ten years the 
Tory representative of Argyleshire, has offered te 
as a candidate. He is not brought forward by ei 
of the Liberal committees, but he is the nominee of 
the Free Church party. He comes forward on « gs 
independent grounds, representing no one 0 
in Church or State.” Decidedly a dedeaths wate 
He is convinced of the soundness of the policy of Free. 
trade ; he would resist any grant out of the Consol 
dated Fund for any ecclesiastical purposes whatever 
and considers the educational wants of the nation one 
of the “ elamant” [in plain English, « crying”) evil, 
of the times. He considers the time to have arrived 
for amending and extending the elective franchise, and 
for enacting vote by ballot. A requisition hag been 
presented to Sir James Graham, inviting him to stand 
for this city ; the fact being overlooked that he is al. 
ready pledged to stand for Carlisle, and that he will 
sit for no other place. 

IRELAND. 

The Down contest is the most prominent point of 
interest in Irish election matters. It is said that the 
Liberal electors have decided on calling upon Lon 
Castlereagh to come forward as a candidate for Belfast 
at the ensuing election. The Northern Whig says— 
“ We believe that in a short time such a requisition 
will be presented to him as it has seldom fallen to the 
lot of a Parliamentary candidate to receive. We are 
happy to know, too, that such an appeal from a town 
like Belfast will meet a betitting reception from the 
noble lord; and that, though he has shown a disingl. 
nation to seek for public honours at present, he will 
exhibit the respect he feels for the constituency of this 
important town, by giving an affirmative reply to their 
requisition.” 

The Belfast Mercury denies that Mr. Vandelew 
Stewart has withdrawn his pretensions to the family 
seat.” : 

The Banner of Ulster has some speculations on the 
Antrim election, The Banner says :—* The canvas 
of Mr. Jones, the independent candidate for county 
Antrim, is progressing favourably, and there can now 
be little doubt of his return, although it is still neces. 
sary that the friends of Free-trade and Tenant-right 
should spare no exertion in order to the accomplish 
ment of that object. The best spirit, we are gratified 
to say, exists amongst the independent electors, while 
large masses of the tenant-farmers, hitherto driven s 
serfs to the hustings, are prepared to break their own 
bonds, and to vote for the popular candidate. Except 
the two county ‘ patrons,’ none of the other great in 
terests in county Antrim have made any attempt at 
dictatorial interference ; on the contrary, a considerable 
number of the landed proprietors have honourably re 
fused to coerce their tenantry, though a few of the 
minor aristocracy have exhibited symptoms of a feudal 
tendency. The following missive, for example, has 
been circulated upon the estates of the gentleman whose 
name it bears :— 

“*Mr. Hugh Montgomery hopes his tenantry will do 
him the favour to consult with him before they make auy 
engagements to vote at the ensuing county election. He 
has no desire to interfere with the free disposal of their 
votes to the candidates of their choice, but he thinks the 
deep interest he has always shown for their comfort 
improvement affords ample evidence of his anxiety for 
their future welfare, and he expeets they believe he has 
their interest and that of the county as much at heart 8 
any person. Mr. Montgomery strongly recommends to 
the consideration of his tenantry the address of George 
Macartney, Esq., to whom he has promised his vote, 
in supporting him he feels confident of assisting the elee- 
tion of an able, zealous, active representative. 

“ * Ballydrain.” 

“Mr. Montgomery has a perfect right to vote as he 
pleases, but he has no moral or constitutional right to 
circulate amongst his dependents such ‘ rect ; 
ations’ as that now quoted. However guardedly this 
document may be expressed, in point of form, there cal 
be no mistake about the meaning which it is intended 
to convey.” 





DEATH OF THE BOOKSELLERS’ ASSOCIA 
TION. 
A GENERAL meeting of this association was held on 
Friday, May 28, to receive a report of the general 
committee. Mr, William Longman was in the chair. 
An attempt was made to exclude the reporters, but it 
signally failed. , 
The report of the committee was readl, which de- 
tailed the proceedings in connexion with the 
conference, and stated that the committee had no alter: 
native but to resign its functions, and that it 
now rest with the trade itself to determine upon J 


Wiypsor.—Lord Charles Wellesley is canvassing | ulterior measures, The committee, in the posttaa 
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————-—____—— oe 
hich it was then placed, did stot feel it expedient to | making, perhaps, some modification in the allowances | cess as ardently as the three who are charged with the 
ages any definite course of action. to retail booksellers. responsible agency. 


Mr, Longman said, that the success of the association 
tad been its downfall. Persons not connected with 
the association had discovered var ~ yn moe 

‘ay their business to an end; they hac applied to 

had made the matter public. The committee had 
now only to perform their pledge, and resign their 
ers. He could not see that they could do other- 
wise than break up the association. Although he could. 
not but regret the destruction of the system by which 
the trade had been so long carried on, yet he felt i® 
his duty to state that that system involved practice~ 
nt to the feelings. There were always viola- 
tions of pledges occurring, injurious to the honest tra 
ders, and protection to those whom no pledge could 
bind. He resigned his functions. 
is place having been taken by Mr. Hatchard, Mr. 
ener proposed a vote of thanks to the committee, 
for their endeavours to maintain a uniform price in the 
trade, He considered the association had been de- 
feated by unjust and immoral conduct, classing their 
opponents with “ Robin Hood, Dick Turpin, and the 
Religious Tract Society” ! 

is agus (his case having been referred to) bore 
testimony to the character of the committee, consi- 
dered that they had acted with great vigour and con- 
scientiousness, and made a speech, which could not be 

on account of the constant interruption to 
which the speaker was subjected. The resolution was 
carried. 

Mr, Seeley returned thanks for the committee, and 
apressed feelings of shame and indignation that they 
had brought to a failure the great cause entrusted to 
them. He complained bitterly that the Lord Chief 
Justice had not, throughout the proceedings, displayed 
to them what was passing in his own mind, as, in such 
case, they would have been far better able to bring him 
to their view of the question. They had had a judicial 
hearing instead of a conference, and the real question, 
whether fixed prices were better for the trade and the 
prblic, had been quite overlooked. If the system was 
done away with, many retail booksellers would be 
rained. He thought that another association of the 
kind could not be carried out, and that it was better 
to abandon the idea. 

Mr. Bigg proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Long- 
man, Mr. Murray, and the deputation to Lord Camp- 
bell, for the zealous and able manner in which they had 
advocated the cause of the trade. He stated that the 
majority of authors were influenced to oppose them 
from mistaken feelings, and that consequently they 
could not carry ont their principles. He thought the 
result would be mainly injurious to the authors, and 
that when the principle of competition was universally 
> they would wish the association had been con- 
tinned. 

Mr. Effingham Wilson seconded the resolution, 
Megretting that the association should be dissolved, 
and hoping that another would be formed. The 
resolution was carried with applause. 





Mr. Okey moved, that the association, as a protective | 
body, be dissolved. As honourable men they could 
not do otherwise. He thought that it would be for 
their interest to give up the restrictive system. He 
thought that the authors had the first right to a voice 
m the matter, as ink and paper were worthless without 
their brains, The vigilance and espionage required 
to carry out this system proved its impracticability. | 
He denied the existence of such a thing as a fixed | 
price, and believed that a healthy state of the trade 
would ensue, and the literature of the country be much 
benefited if the restrictions were abandoned. This 
motion being seconded, Mr. John Chapman stated that 
he had not undersold from unfair motives, but had 
been driven to it in self-defence. He did not think that 
the country booksellers approved of the association, and 
that it was unfair to presume that they did so. 

Mr. Seeley, though he could not recommend a re- | 

ve association, advised that they should mature | 
some plan before their dissolution. Mr. Chapman’s 
tons required more mature consideration. He 
mggested that the system to be adopted for the future 
ld be referred to a body of gentlemen, and moved 
- amendment to that eflect, which was seconded by 

t. Saunders, us 
the ce wongman said that he felt bound to retire from 
bef lation, which he thought should be dissolved 

= they considered their future proceedings. 
wn Rivington said, he must follow the example of 
beat ame in withdrawing from the association. 

still support the association, whose interests 
done the utmost to protect, could he see any 
te result before them. He thought that their 
course was to re-model the association, ultimately 


an 








After addresses from several other speakers, the 
original motion, without the words “as a protective 
institution,” was agreed to. Mr. Seeley’s amendment 
was adopted as a substantive motion, and a committee 
appointed to consider the future regulations of the 
trade, composed as follows :—Messrs. Longman, Murray, 
Hatchard, Colburn, Bentley, Smith, Gilbert, T. Miles, 
Rivington, J. H. Parker, Nisbet, Seeley, Shaw, Walker, 
Moxon, Dalton, Bigg, Bohn, Nutt, with power to add 
to their number. 





PROGRESS OF ASSOCIATION. 
THE SOCIALIST UNION. 


WE have received the following communication from M. 
Louis Blane on behalf of the newly formed SociaLis? 
Union. We are glad to welcome this proposed organi- 
zation of ideas, a hopeful substitute for the sterile 
propagandism of the barricades. There are none 
among our readers, however dissident from the opinions 
of the undersigned, who will not be ready to wish sue- 
cess to an endeavour announced by so cali, so discreet, 
so courageous a programme. 


“Tr is not true that the usurpation of Louis Bona- 
parte has been absolved, in fact, by universal suffrage. 
As regards Europe, it is an imposture; as regards 
France, it is a calumny. At all events, France would 
never have desired, through universal suffrage, to give 
herself a tyrant. For any man to believe that, would 
be to suppose a people of madmen, as Jean Jacques 
Rousseau has said in the Contrat Social; and, as he 
has also said, “ Madness does not make a right.” 

To replace, by an independent press, the journals 
suppressed by the 2nd of December; as many as 
despotism condemns to silence, or their own cowardice 
to falsehood. 

To light up on the land of exile a beacon that our 
brothers of France may perceive from afar, from out 
the midst of the darkness in which they are plunged. 

To facilitate the search after means of employment 
for our brethren in proscription. 

To provide an organ for all true ideas—an echo for 


all legitimate complaints—a refuge for intelligence | 


oppressed by force. 

To record the union of spirit and the convergence 
of ideas in the Socialist democracy. 

To create, in a word, a centre to fix many an errant 
purpose—to rally dispersed efforts—and to receive, as 


| in a depét, the Cahiers of another ’89, those of the 


nineteenth century. 

Such is our aim. How shall we attain it ? 

First, it was important to form a group of men en- 
dowed with different organizations, but animated with 


| the same faith, having different aptitudes, but so se- 
| leeted as at once to combine with and to counterpoise 


each other. This group we have had no difficulty in 
forming: for a long time past our spirits appealed to 
each other, and a secret sympathy united our hearts. 
The difficulty was, how to come together. This dif- 
ficulty, by a kind of providential law, proscription 
has solved; for almost all the undersigned are pro- 
scribed, and among them there are eight who, having 
been named representatives of the people, do but 


pursue, under the only form now possible, the accom- | 


plishment of their mandate. 

The spirit of exclusiveness and of pride is, we know 
well, fit only to create misfortune: it engenders hate, 
it results in impotence. We invite all Republican 
Democratic Socialists to join in our work. 


besides us unite in a purpose similar to our own— | 


the search after truth, the triumph of justice, the en- 


franchisement of the people—far from fearing our | 


antagonism, let them reckon upon our fraternal wel- 
come. 

It is penetrated with this spirit that we have agreed 
to work together in the service of the people, hand in 
hand, under the auspices of friendship. It remained 
for us to establish the material means of action; it 
remained to give to our moral and political association, 
in order to put it in relation with the world around 
us, the character of an industrial association. 

Here an unforeseen difficulty presented itself. The 
English laws render very hazardous, in an industrial 
sense, associations composed of a great number of 
persons, by the threat of a mutual responsibility, 
confused in its limitations, and impossible to regulate 
beforehand. We have, therefore, felt ourselves com- 
pelled to separate our moral and political association 
from an industrial association ; and three amongst us, 
who form our committee—Citizens Louis Blanc, Eti- 


enne Cabet, Pierre Leroux—have undertaken the ex- | 


clusive direction of all that concerns the management 
of the Journal and the Review. 

It need not be added that all who thus remain un- 
connected with the industrial enterprise desire its suc- 


The latter have decided, on the strength of our 
unanimous adhesion— 

1. That the Journal and the Review shall be edited 
in the three languages most generally known—in 
French, German, and English—so as to constitute as 
much as possible the intellectual unity of the nations. 

2. That the Review shall bear the name of the 
association itself —“L’Union Soctatisrs — (THE 
SociaList Union).” d 

3. That the title of the journal shall be “ 1’ Europe 
Libre—(FrEE Evrore).” 

Evropx first ! because the true republican principle, 
that of the solidarity and fraternity of nations : becanse 
the definitive triumph of justice can only now spring 
from a vast concurrence of efforts: because, when 
France is struck, all Europe is menaced or suffering. 

Evrorr Free! because the first right to be re- 
conquered at the present moment is liberty. 

If the enterprise succeed, the People’s cause will be 
found to have at its service a grand and fruitful power. 
If the immense and exceptional difficulties of our posi- 
tion prevent our raising the necessary sum, we shall 
have accomplished an imperious duty, and the moral 
and political association we have formed will still sur- 
vive to prepare for better days. 

Profoundly convinced that the victories of evil are 
but transient—that only truth is really invincible— 
that to the scandalous orgies of despotism which now 
afflict France will succeed a disgust that should render 
their return for ever impossible: that the 2nd of De- 
cember was the maddened agony of a departing world, 
as the pagan world was departing under the infamous 
reigns of Caracalla and Heliogabalus, immediately 
before the triumph of Christianity, we are full of faith, 
courage, and hope. 

We appeal once more to all who partake our convic- 
tions and are animated with our sentiments. And 
even those who, without sharing all our persuasions, 





If others | 


| know us to be honest men, determined to fulfil loyally 
| what we deem to be a useful work, we invite to aid us. 


Members of the Committee. 
Lovis Biaxc, Ex-Membre du Gouvernement Provi- 
sore. 
Caner, Ex-Député (Cédte d’O). 
Pierre Lerovx, Représentant du Peuple (Paris). 
Members of the Council. 
Banpsrpt, Représentant du Peuple (Strasbourg). 
J. Px. Berseav, Journaliste (Paris). 
Bovra, Négociant (Vendée). 
AvevstE Desmov.ins, Typographe (Paris). 
CLement Dvxac, Propriétaire, Agriculteur, Représent- 
ant du Peuple (Dordogne). 
Puitrprr Favre, Journaliste (Sarthe). 
Ernest Lestoys, Journaliste (Limoges). 
Jvutes Lexoux, Typographe, Représentant du Peuple 
(Creuse). 
Matarprer, Instituteur, Représentant du Peuple 
(Niévre). 
Matarmet, Monteur en Bronze (Haute-Saéne). 
Napaup, Macon, Représentant du Peuple (Creuse). 
Louis Nerre, Typographe (Paris). 
Pe.ietiEr, Représentant du Peuple (Lyon). 
Rovet, Prepriétaire, Cultivateur, présentant du 
Peuple (Niévre). 
Sapatier, Ancien Eléve de I’Eeole Polytechnique 
(Hérault). 
Arrep TALANDIER, Avocat (Haute-Vienne). 
Turerry, Marchand Bottier (Cote d’Or). 
| ‘'T. Tors, Journaliste (Paris). 
In our next number we shall give the articles of the 
* Acte de Sociéte—(Deed of Association),” by which it 
is proposed to conduct the commercial enterprise. The 
subjoined letter will be a sufficient testimony to the 
| character and purpose of the proposed “ Union” :— 
London, 10th May, 1852, 
To Mm. Lovis Branc, Canet, Prerre Leroux. 
| GentTLEMEN,—We accept the office of Trustees of the 
| Ustow Soctaniste proposed by you, under the under- 
' standing that we are not thereby considered to indicate any 
concurrence in your views, further than the desire that 
you should have the opportunity of making your ideas 
nown, and should succeed in assisting your fellow-coun- 
trymen to support themselves in exile by their own exer- 
tlons. 


| 
| 


We are, we yours, ame 
A DDWA ANSIT BALE, 
(Signed) {Wrrutax jee 
The Socialist Union have established their offices at 
5, Hart-street, Bloomsbury-square, where any informa- 
tion may be sought and obtained, personally or by 
letter. 
CENTRAL CO-OPERATIVE AGENCY. 
Tue business of the Agency is going on most favour- 
ably. The principal inconvenience being the want of 
sufficient room in the premises now occupied for carry+ 
ing on those operations rendered necessary by the 
nature of the business. To secure purity in the articles 
prepared by the Agency, such as coffee, cocoa, spices, 
| &c., it is necessary they should be ground and prepared 
| on the premises, as it would be most dangerous to en- 
| trust them for preparation to those who are ordinarily 
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employed for that purpose, To do this efficiently, now 
that the business of the Agency has so increased, re- 
quires steam power, and on the premises at present 
occupied, there is no room to erect a steam engine. 
When ises of sufficient size are secured, the Agency 
will not only be able to execute orders with increased 
efficiency, but also to manfacture many articles, such 
as pickles and sauces, which they are now compelled 
to sell without being able to guarantee their freedom 
from adulteration. 

Mr. Jones having been invited to explain the prin- 
ciple of codperative business in a few of the large pro- 
vincial towns, would be glad to receive intimation from 
such other places as may be desirable to avail themselves 
of his services. Letters addressed to the Agency will 
be attended to. 





LETTERS FROM PARIS. 
[From oUR OWN CoRRESPONDENT. | 
Letrer XXIII. 


Paris, Tuesday Evening, Ist June, 1852. 
Tats week we have been disputing as to the reception 
which M. Heeckeren met with at Berlin. In ministe- 
rial circles it is said he received the most pacific as- 
surances from Russia, Austria, and Prussia. In other 
quarters the result of the Berlin conferences are looked 
upon as being decidedly unfavourable to the Elysée. 
Public opinion was much excited on this subject ; but 
when the revelations contained in the columns of the 
Times became known in Paris, the agitation became 
still greater. The Bonapartist papers, and among 
others the Public and the Pays, which had all along 
been giving formal notice of the Empire, have sud- 
denly ceased to mention the subject. The Public had 
gone so far as to say, in reference to the fusion, that 
Louis Bonaparte was a coward if he did not avail him- 
self of that opportunity to proclaim the Empire. The 








take nothing without the sanction of the European 
powers. 

Louis Bonaparte, however, was discouraged by M. 
Heeckeren’s ill-success. He will make another attempt 
upon the Emperor of Russia. But this time the Czar 
will be assailed by a female diplomatist. The Princess 
de Liéven, the great admirer of M. Guizot, has gone 
over, armes et bagages, to the Elysée. She has left 
Paris for Ems, where she is to meet the Empress of 
Russia, with whom she is very intimate. Before her 
departure, the Marquise of Douglas, at Louis Bona- 
parte’s instigation, gave her a dinner. At that dinner 
the Princess de Liéven sat on the right-hand of the 
President, who paid her the most obsequious attention. 
He addressed himself exclusively to her. He endea- 
voured to show that liberty was fatal to the Northern 
Sovereigns, and that if the liberty of the Press were 
re-established in France, a week would not elapse be- 
fore there would be a continental war. That he, Bona- 
parte, was the only obstacle in the way of such a war; 
that he was Europe’s only bulwark. Great powers 
were therefore required to keep him in that position, 
for at the rate at which affairs were advancing in 


| France, he should soon tind himself overpowered if the 


following is a copy of the official notice which appeared | 


in the Moniteur, clumsily arranged, and intended to 
contradict the revelations given in the Times. 

“Some foreign journals endeavour to attach credit to 
the report that the Northern Powers, in the prevision of 
certain eventualities, would be ready to renew the coalition 
of 1815, and that they have determined beforehand the 
limits beyond which France would not be permitted to 


modify her government. This report is a falsehood; the | 


eventualities which are the pretext of it have no proba- 
bility. There is nothing to indicate the necessity for any 


change in our institutions. France enjoys the most com- | 


plete tranquillity. All the powers keep up the most ami- 
cable relations with her, and they have never made less 
pretensions than at present to interfere with our domestic 
régime. They know that France will, in case of need, 
cause her rights to be respected, as she respects those of 
other nations ; but these rights are neither threatened nor 
disputed. Let fallen parties rely as formerly on foreign 
intervention to cause the triumph of their pretensions over 
the national will; they will find that this old tactic will 
have no other result than to make them more odious to 
the country.” 

This note may certainly be looked upon as a retro- 
grade movement (recudade). It declares solemnly that 
the Empire shall not be proclaimed, and gives the 
foreign powers a positive assurance to that effect. It 


is true Louis Bonaparte is an affiliated member (socivs) | 


of the Society of Jesus, and as he has omitted the sa- 
cramental communiqué to the note in the Moniteur, he 
doubtless feels at liberty to act as though that document 
did not exist. It follows, then, as this note conveys 
Bonaparte’s formal acquiescence to the orders of the 
foreign powers, that the contradiction to the Times is 
ridiculous and puerile. The note in the Moniteur 
carries with it the best proof of the failure of M. 
Heeckeren’s mission. Here are a few details of what 
passed between the Emperor of Russia and M. Heeck- 
eren. M. Heeckeren was personally known to the Em- 
peror. He was formerly a captain in the Russian 
Imperial Guards, but having killed his brother-in-law 
in a duel, he had been obliged to leave the service, and 
quit’ Russia, On seeing him, the Emperor said— 
“You were an officer in my Guards, and it is on that 
account alone that I address you; I have not had 
reason to be satistied with you. You now come from 
France on behalf of M. Louis Bonaparte. Very well! 
What have you got to say?” The conversation then 
turned upon Louis Bonaparte. The Emperor acknow- 
ledged he had rendered service to Europe, and the 
Sovereigns were willing to aid him to put down the 
Revolutionary Party, on condition that he should still 
remain President. ‘ As to the propositions made to 
me,” added the Emperor, “we have resolved—Ist, ‘To 
abide by the treaties of 1815. 2nd, The treaties of 1815 
formally interdict the Bonaparte family from the throne 
of France. 3rd, I am a Legitimist, seeing that my 
family claims to be Legitimate.” The last words of 
the Emperor were, “ Let the President beware of being 
guilty of any sottises ; but 1 know he will not, for I 
have already warned him.” 
M. Heeckeren, at Berlin, as at Vienna, was most 
profuse in his assurances that Bonaparte would under- 





| such an insult were offered to M. Cornudet. 


Northern Courts did not permit him to “ show him- 
self to the people with all the pomp and circumstance 
of royalty.” The papers of to-day announce the Prin- 
cess de Liéven’s arrival at Ems, 

While Bonapartism is going on with its intrigues 
and manauvres, public opinion continues to manifest 
general hostility. 

The committee on the Budget has done itself great 








honour by rejecting almost unanimously several articles | 


of the Budget of 1853, having reference to the decrees 
issued during Bonaparte’s dictatorship. In this man- 


ner a decree, emanating personally from the President, | 


had raised the number of the army from 369,000 to 
400,000 for 1852; and Bonaparte, on his own private 
responsibility, had decreed an additional credit of 23 
millions of francs to cover the expense of this measure. 


The committee has rejected that credit for 1853, and by | 


that means the decree which fixed the army at 400,000 
men is virtually annulled. Bonaparte had instituted a 
Ministry of Police, and deereed four millions of francs 
for its expenses, The committee having rejected the 
greater part of the money, has broken up the Ministry 
of Police. The Legislative body, which Bonaparte had 
presumed to consider a sham parliament of dummies, 
merely intended to register the decrees emanating from 
his will (Gon plaisir), have carried their audacity to 
the extent of overthrowing from head to foot the 
Budget presented by the Government. It has literally 
strangled it with amendments. There are more than 


| station. 


} 


pamphlet on this affair, deciding against the a 
tions of the Government. The motto is taken from 
a speech delivered by Napoleon at a meeting of the 
Council of State on the 18th of November, 1809, and 
runs thus: “ Property consists in its inviolability ; 
the person of its possessor. Even I, with the countless 
armies at my disposal, could not appropriate to m 

a single acre of ground, for to violate the right of one 
is to violate the rights of all.” 

The official resignations are still continuing, [Tp 
those of the members of municipal and general councils 
must now be added those of the following learned pro- 
fessors. MM. Leroy, professor in the College of Bor. 
deaux ; Libert, professor of History in the College of 
Tours; Morin, professor of Philosophy,—have had the 
praiseworthy courage to refuse the oath. Fresh arrests 
are being operated on all sides. The newspapers of the 
Loiret announce that “ fresh arrests have taken 
consequent upon the re-examination of the papers of 
persons compromised by the events of December, and 
MM. Cerveaux, Charpettet, Yaurelet, Forest, and 
Edie Petit, proprietors of the arrondissement of Gien, 
have been imprisoned at Orleans.” — Twenty-seven 
political prisoners have arrived in Paris by the railway 
from Troyes, to be confined in the Fort of Bicétre, 
There are also fourteen more from the same locality, 
including MM. Labosse, advocate, ex-commissioner of 
the Provisional Government; Basset, solicitor, at 
Troyes ; Cottet, professor of Mathematics; Souriay, 
Lemoine, Marot; Brown, of Ervy (probably an English. 
man); Gauthier, proprietor, at Bar-sur-Aube; Berg, 
Gervais, Camus, &c. An immense crowd of persons 
accompanied these honourable citizens to the railway 
At the moment of their departure the 
prisoners raised the cry of “ Vive la République?’ to 
which the spectators replied unanimously with the 
same words. The twenty-five gendarmes who escorted 
the prisoners immediately attacked these inoffensive 


| persons, and struck down a certain number of them 


200 amendments ‘presented by the deputies, and not | 


less than 72 by the committee. 
already in the hands of the Council of State. 


Of the latter, 43 are | 


These difficulties have exasperated the Elysians. | 
They are at this moment intriguing with the deputies | 


by way of casting some doubt upon the proceedings 
of the committee. They have succeeded in turning 
M. Montalembert, the declared chief of the “ Inde- 
pendents,” who now goes about saying, it is too 
early to oppose the Government—that it is wiser to 
be prudent and temporising, and to vote the budget 
notwithstanding the report of the committee. The 
Elysians have also begun their intriguing operations 
in the midst of the committee itself. They are 
striving to get M. Chasseloup-Laubat, one of Bona- 
parte’s ex-ministers, named reporter of the budget, and 
to exclude M. Gouin, ex-minister of finance under 
Louis Philippe, chairman of the committee. They 
hope by this means to procure a modification of the 
severity of the report. No one can tell what may be 


cupidity. As for me, I very much doubt the Legis- 
lative body will not withstand this triple assault. 

The Council of State is in direct opposition to Bona- 
parte, in the matter of the Orleans property. I told 
you in my last letter that the committee of the Council 
of State had decided affirmatively as to the competency 
of the tribunals to try this case. In learning this fact, 


| draw it. 


Bonaparte directed that M. Cornudet, the reporter of the | 


committee, should be immediately dismissed. 


But M. | 


Maillard and his colleagues declared they would resign if | 


M. Bona- 
parte was obliged to flinch before this threat, delivered 
in full council. The report of the committee is about 
being presented to the Council of State, who will, in 
all probability, confirm its previsions, and decide for 
the competency of the tribunals. The affair of the 
Orleans property will then be tried before the tribunal 
of the Seine, and the decrees of the 22nd of January 
may be brought before the court, and be liable to be 
annulled by its verdict. This struggle will be edifying, 
and people are rubbing their hands at the prospect. 
MM. Paul Fabre and Mathieu Bodet, the legal advisers 
of the Council of State, have published a well-written 


effected by intrigue, aided by fear, and backed by | the Jesuits is incredible. 


| they have repurchased, at a cost of 2,500,000 francs, 


who sought to resist this arbitrary proceeding. Five 
persons have been arrested and thrown into the prison 
at Troyes. 

Louis Bonaparte left for St. Cloud this morning ; in 
imitation of the Emperor he makes it his summer 
residence. Also, in imitation of the Emperor, he will 
spend the month of September at Compiégne. 

Persigny’s marriage took place on Saturday. In 
addition to the dowry of 50,000 franes, payable in 
five instalments, Bonaparte, again in imitation of the 
great Napoleon, gave one hundred and fifty thousand 
francs worth of jewelry. 

Foreign newspapers are now generally stopped at the 
frontier. The Siecle of Athens, containing a transla- 
tion of the firman of the Porte relative to Holy Land, 
was seized at Marseilles. Punch !—your Punch—has 
had the honour of being stopped at the Paris post- 
office. The Belgian papers have been seized twice in 
three days. The motive for this severity against the 
Belgian papers was their having furnished revelationsof 
the proceedings of the French Council of State. You 
are already aware that at one of the sittings of this 
body, the projected law on public instruction met with 
so much opposition, that the Government was obliged 
to give notice of its withdrawal for the present. The 
proposed bill, in fact, was opposed by both the clergy 
and the University. It satisfies neither one party nor 
the other. The clergy desired the total suppression of 
the University. The bishops and French cardinals 
have issued a protest against the adoption of the mea- 
sure. It was this step which made Bonaparte with- 
Bonaparte, you know, cringes to the clergy; 
while they, taking advantage of his subserviency, ate 
daily making further encroachments. The audacity of 
Within the last few days 


their old educational establishment at Monbrouge, from 
which they had been driven by the law of 1827. They 
are about to recommence the course of public teaching 
which they followed under the Restoration. 8. 
CONTINENTAL NOTES. 

CerTarn dynastic arrangements are reported to have Te 
ceived the signatures of the Five Great Powers sitting 
Downing-strect. On this occasion it was not Schleswig 
Holstein, already disposed of, but Switzerland, its revolu- 
tionary tendencies in general, and the Canton of Neuf- 





| chatel in particular. This protocol is dated May 17. The 





powers jointly engage to insist, with the Swiss Confeders- 
tion, upon a inodification of the cantonal constitutions, ™ 
so far as they were altered by the events of 1848, and ri 
cially that the old constitution of Neufchatel, as it x18 
in 1846, shall be restored. In case of refusal, an army 
observation will take a position on the frontier, and me- 
nace Switzerland with a direct intervention. It is, x 
ever, hoped that the federal government will yield spont 
neously to the wishes of the powers. France, it 18 


has taken a very active part in the preparation of the pro- 
tocol. the 
The Prussian Industrial Exhibition was opened 0B 
28th ult. at Breslau, the capital of Prussian Silesia. 
President, M. yon Schleinitz, was present, sup) 
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The day was observed as a general holiday. The building 


has been called a Crystal Palace, but its roof is of slate. | 


In size it is = Saga that now in process of de- 
‘tion i le Park. 
— of Russia has returned to Warsaw; the 
is at Schlangenbad. The Grand Dukes are on 
their way from Italy to rejoin the Czar in the North. 

The meeting of the conservative electors and inha- 
bitants of the canton of F riburg took place, as announced, 
on the 24th inst., at Posieux. Between 15,000 and 
16,000 persons were, it is calculated, present ; and they 
were divided into groups, according to their respective dis- 
triets, with “. Having arranged themselves round a 
hustings, M. arles, a political prisoner still in gaol, was 
elected honorary president, and M. Wuillerel, an advocate, 
was voted to the chair. He said that the meeting knew 
that it was assembled to protest against the policy of the 
Government (Radical), and to obtain a redress of griev- 
ances; and he hoped that the gathering of such a multi- 
tade, representing all opinions, all creeds, and all interests, 
would have the desired effect. He called on the meeting 
to prove that the Friburg people were worthy of liberty 
od independence by maintaining calm and tranquillity. 
Acommittee was then nominated. A series of resolutions 
were afterwards read—the first was to the effect that “ the 
Fribarg people declare that they are assembled to declare 
by yes or no whether they place confidence in the Go- 
vernment ;” but it was replaced by another, declaring that 
“the Friburg people disapprove of the political system 
followed by the Government, because it is incompatible 
with the material and intellectual progress of the country.” 

js was adopted unanimously, and the other resolutions, 
poole) in ihe same spirit, were also adopted without 
opposition. On the proposition of an elector, the com- 
mittee was charged to endeavour, by all means in its power, 
to obtain the release of M. Charles, and other political 

isoners. The President then, on demand of the prefect, 
called on the people to return quietly to their homes, and 
immediately the sa ouanhear broke up, each man join- 
ing the flag of his district, and marching away quietly. 
The Government of the canton took every precaution to 
prevent a violent outbreak, or an attack on the town. 
Troops and artillery were placed in the principal squares, 
and the shops were closed. There was, however, no occa- 
sion for the service of the armed force, though several 
groups passed through the town on leaving the meeting. 
Nevertheless, some arrests were made. On the 26th, all 
the political prisoners at Friburg were released by the 
advice of the federal authorities. 

The Spener Gazette of Berlin exults in the entrance of 
Great Britain into the league of the despotic sovereigns 
of Europe, through the merits of the tory cabinet. 
Spener says:—“We are able to state that the claims of 
Prussia on the canton of Neufchatel have been acknow- 
ledged. But those are deceived who imagine that this 
recognition will lead to grave complications; it is certain 
that diplomatic means alone will be employed. It is 
worthy of remark that the attitude of Great Britain 
has completely changed on this question. Under the 
Palmerston policy Switzerland ee count on the sup- 
port of British diplomacy. Now, on the contrary, under 
the ministry of Lord Malmesbury, it is not to be doubted 
that England will join with the other powers in condemn- 
eon — state of things in the canton of 
4 tel.” 

_ Inthe a to the budget of the Minister of Marine 
8 given a list of all the ships of war, frigates, steamers, 
&e,, in the possession of the French Government, with a 
statement of the present position of the ships building. 
From thi i P 
is return it appears that the total number of ves- 
tels of all kinds and sizes in the French war navy amounts 
to 334, of which 24 are ships of the line, 38 frigates, 28 
corvettes, 42 brigs of war, 6 cannonieres—brigs, 35 light 
, and 35 transports varying from 800 to 350 tons, 1 
steam ship of war (960-horse power), 20 steam frigates of 





The | 


from 650 to 450-horse power, 29 steam corvettes, and 70 | 


steam avisos. Four ships of war on the mixed system 
(sails and steam), 1 frigate, 2 corvettes, and 1 aviso. Be- 
this there are 67 ships of different kinds on the 
stocks—namely, 22 ships of war, 18 frigates, 2 corvettes, 
8,2 steam men of war, 2 steam frigates, 5 steam cor- 
Vettes, and 3 steamers of smaller size. 
patriotic press of Belgium resents warmly the gross 
attacks of M. Granier de Cassagnac, the lackey of the 
Elysée, upon the Government. The article in the Consti- 
tutionnel, intended to influence the coming elections and 
aid the triumph of the clerical party now in opposition, by 
mspiring the constituencies with apprehensions for the 
safety of the material interests of Belgium in the even- 
tuality of a tr iY 
reaction most unfavourable to the ultra-churchmen, who 
are placed in the position of allies of the most formidable 
enemy of the country. 
In East Flanders every pulpit resounds with priestly 
ne against the present liberal Government of Bel- 


went Madrid of the 24th ult. express a belief 
Sltat, bar ewes had abandoned all idea of a coup 
determi Ww it ould circumstances require it, Ministers were 
the dissoly to have recourse to the following measures : 1, 
ever, i solution of the Chamber of Deputies, which, how- 
the 7 8 not to take place before the month of August; 2, 
oer th the existing law ; 3, the deputies are to be 
the fundary special powers, authorizing them to reform 
reform o; mental laws, should the Government deem that 
The es 

e intelligence that an Austrian loan of 2,250,0001, 
petting had been concluded in London at 90 per cent. 
Pra ea sihee in Vienna with extraordinary satisfac- 
the Englis ed finds nothing wonderful in the fact that 
shonld ive 901 a 1007. for their own Three per Cents., 
. ie tenia erat Fives. The Lloyd, however, 
tale bas my ing that it is a very great point that a 
ound at all in England for Austrian paper. 





of the civil and military E jaro departments. A change is spoken of in the diplomatic representation of 


Austria at Paris. *M. Hubner, it is said, will be su 
by Count Maurice Esterhazy. 

The Presse states that the Emperor, no longer able to 
permit his representative at Washington to hold commu- 
nication with a Secretary of State who has spoken so 
lightly of Austria as Mr. Webster has done, com- 
manded the Chevalier Hulsemann to return to Europe, 
leaving his government diplomatically unrepresented in 
the United States. The Emperor, it 1s added, would not 
have laid much stress upon the liberty allowed to Kossuth, 
but Mr. Webster’s speeches touch his honour and dignity. 

According to a return lately published, the proportional 
number of the confessors of various-religious creeds in 
Austria is as follows :—In every 10,000 of the population 
there are 7039 Roman catholics; 987 members of the 
United Greek, and 844 non-united Greek, churches ; 577 
of the Helvetic, and 543 of the Augsburg Protestant 
confessions: 195 Jews, and 14 Unitarians. Phe remain- 
ing unit represents the proportion of the non-classified 
Christian sects. ; 

The Vienna correspondent of the Times writes, “ Every 
possible means is adopted to conceal the real state of feel. 
ing in the different provinces from the knowledge of the 
inhabitants of the capital, but, in spite of preventive mea- 
sures, the truth sooner or later finds its way to us. Thus 
a transient gleam of light broke in upon mo yesterday, 
and from what was said it was impossible to doubt that 
there is a general and deeply rooted sentiment of discon- 
tent, from which even the tried and faithfal Tyrolese are 
by no means exempt. 

Edward Murray arrived at Ancona, May 16. The 
British Consul’s application to see him in prison was 
refused. 

The French fleet left Naples for Palermo on the 20th. 

The Emperor of Austria left Vienna on the 29th ult. 
for Prague. 

M. Berryer arrived at Frohsdorff on the 25th, and had 
a conference of several hours’ duration with the Count de 
Chambord ; it was attended by several Legitimist nota- 
bilities. 

Madame Laffarge is reported to have been remitted the 
remainder of her imprisonment. 

Mr. Green, jun., made a balloon ascent from Frankfort 
on the 28th alt. After rising a considerable height, and 
remaining some time over the town, he saw a storm 
approaching, and resolved to descend in a field. When 
the cords which he threw out reached the earth a number 
of peasants seized them, and pulled at them violently. 
They then seized the hoops and Seen part of the balloon. 
This rendered it impossible for Mr. Green to open the 
valves, and the consequence was that the balloon burst 
with a loud explosion. The peasants immediately tore the 
balloon to pieces, and divided the pieces amongst them- 
selves. Five of the peasants were arrested, but Mr. Green 
demands an indemnity of 7,000 florins (about 17,000f.) 





THE OUTRAGE UPON MR. MATHER. 


Tre holidays afford us an opportunity of printing en- 
tire the letter of Mr. Mather, which we mentioned last 
week. It is cut out of the Times. 
5, Barton-strect, Westminster, May 27. 
Srr,—As negotiations in reference to my son’s case 
have been declared by the Foreign Secretary to be con- 
cluded, and as I understand certain explanations have 
taken place to-night in the House of Peers on the sub- 
ject, may I beg the favour of your inserting the en- 
closed two concluding notes upon it in the Times of to- 
morrow morning ? 
I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
JamES Maruer. 
“ Foreign Office, May 24. 
“Srr,—I have the satisfaction of informing you, by the 
direction of the Earl of Malmesbury, that, after long and 
vexatious negotiations with the Tuscan Government, Mr. 
Scarlett has succeeded in obtaining for your son a practical 
atonement for the unmerited and brutal treatment he re- 
ceived at Florence, by the payment by that Government 
of the sum of 1000 Francesconi. 
“ Although Her Majesty’s Government do not consider 
that this sum is cqubvebenk to the injury which Mr. Mather 
suffered, or to that which an English Court would have 


| awarded him as damages for his sufferings, and although 


iumph of liberal principles, is producing a | 


convocation of a new Chamber of Deputies, elected | 


it is less than Mr. Scarlett was instructed to demand, Her 
Majesty's Government have reason to believe that Mr. 
Scarlett acted to the best of his judgment in thus con- 
cluding the controversy. There is no doubt that the 
anxiety he has gone through in consequence of this and 
other disputes with the Tuscan Government has brought 
upon him a most dangerous illness. 

“ Prince Schwarzenberg, before his death, had addressed 
a note to her Majesty’s Government, expressing his great 
regret at the occurrence, and at the act of the Austrian 
officers, which he assured Her Majesty's Government was 
not dictated by any feeling of hostility to our countrymen 
in general, or of personal malice to Mr. Mather himself. 

“The patriotic manner in which you have repeatedly 
expressed yourself in this unfortunate affair induces the 
Earl of Malmesbury to believe that you will now consider 
our international laws as sufficiently vindicated. 

“Tam, Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 
H. U. Appryeron. 
‘*To James Mather, Esq., the Grove, Westoe, 
South Shields.” 


“To tHe Rieut Hon. tuk Eart or MAtmessrry, | 
Her Masesty’s SECRETARY FOR ForEIGN APratns, &. | 


“5, Barton-street, Westminster, May 27. 
“ My Lord,—The communication of your Lordship of the 
24th inst., by Mr. Addington, reached me here to-day. 
“ The feelings with which I perused such a document I 
will not attempt to express to your Lordship. 





“ Now, my Lord, you will do me the favour to remember 
that a British subject, my son, was attacked in Florence 
two armed Austrian officers, receiving the most ‘ unmeri 
and brutal treatment,’ as your lordship has expressed it; 
that he was cut down by one of them, Eft in hisown blood, 
his life in danger for a length of time, and his health per- 
haps for ever injured : and all this without any provocation, 
any i it has been proved by evidence, not to > 
controverted, of the most respectable witnesses,—peop! 
the subjects of the State whose officers had so acted. 

“ Yet, for all this, no real redress has been obtained ; that 
— is still at large, and remains unpunished. vs. 

“Upon my return from prosecuting the inquiry at 
rence, you demanded to know whahoeiens [ ssensislch 
I deemed sufficient for such an out ; to that demand 
in my memorandum of the 6th of March I replied— 

“1, That some marked ) pranaenes for an act, proved 
by the sworn evidence of impartial witnesses, to have 
been gross and unprovoked, should be inflicted upon the 
offender, such as is fitting for an act of that description, 
committed upon a British subject by an officer of another 
country at amity with Britain. What that should be it is 
for Lord Malmesbury, who resents British interests 
and British honour, and offici ly secures protection for 
British subjects abroad, to decide. 

“ Whatever personal reparation you might deem 
to demand, which I contol wit ph to peal 
ship’s express commands, as I foresaw a probable misap- 
plication of such concession, was, as you know, to give 
place to the public honour. 

“You now inform me that Prince Schwarzenberg, the 
late Prime Minister of Austria, previous to his death, 
‘had addressed a note to her Majesty's Government, ex- 
pressing his great regret at the occurrence, and at the act 
of the Austrian officers.’ The extent of such regret may 
be estimated by this—the Austrian officer, who stained the 
honour of the Austrian army by his bloodthirsty and cow- 
ardly act, has been allowed to go free and unpunished, and 
his conduct has been approved, at least defended, by 
Prince Schwarzenberg’s lieutenant, the Austrian Com- 
mander-in-Chief in Tuscany, Prince Lichtenstein. 

“This man I frequently saw in all the pride of military 
array and overbearing insolence in the streets of Florence, 
a public example to his brother officers and the world of 
the impunity with which British subjects may be treated, 
and the triumphant evidence of the low estimation of his 
superiors for British honour and British power. 

“This, all the while that British statesmen and diplo- 
matists were making urgent demands for redress, your 
lordship among the number. 

“Has anything been done since to impress them with 
the contrary ? 

“ Your lordship continued to demand redress at Flo- 
rence, notwithstanding Prince Schwarzenberg’s note, as I 
understood you. Has it been obtained ? 

“The offer made by the Tuscan Government, as named 
in your communication, is too absurd to be deemed so, and 
it is submitted to me as if it were felt to be most humi- 
liating. 

“It would require of itself no notice from me, but that 
it is an indication of the expected impunity with which an 
Austrian officer may outrage a British subject, and a prece- 
dent and encouragement to any one disposed to 
such an offence ; in that it is a matter of some concern. 

“* The patriotic manner in which I have repeatedly ex- 
pressed myself in this unfortunate affair,’ as you are pleased 
to observe, has originated in feelings that induce me now 
to express the pair which I feel that this crime is sought 
to be compromised, and the indi ion, as far as I am 
concerned, with which I reject the offer of the Tuscan 
Government, and any participation in such proceedings. 

“T will not pretend to be a judge of what is due to the 
honour of England, but I know what is due to my own. 

“ My son, who is still abroad, will, I am sure, participate 
in these sentiments. 

“T have the honour to remain, my Lord, 

“Your Lordship’s most obedient and humble servant, 
“James Marner.” 

Mr. James Mather, senior, has written another 
letter to Lord Malmesbury, in which he distinctly 
proves that the letter published in the Times of Fri- 
day week, was delivered at Lord Malmesbury’s private 
residence, and placed on his lordship’s table on the pre- 
vious Thursday evening; thus convicting his lordship 
of something very like a direct falsehood; for it will be 
remembered that Lord Malmesbury stated, in his place, 
that the letter had not been sent to him, and after- 
wards he wrote that his servants could not find it. 








Independently of this, Mr. Mather brings some 
serious charges against British diplomacy, especially for 
attempting, by advising the young Mathers to carry 
their case before the Tuscan (!) civil tribunal, to make 
that a personal, which Mr. Mather rightly contends 
was a public question—in fact, a question of British 
honour. 

When Mr. Mather presented himself at the Foreign 
Office, Lord Malmesbury wished to know at how much 
he valued the injury to his son; and when Mr. Mather 
demurred to making it a private question, and urged 
redress on public grounds, he was tauntingly asked 
“whether he wished Lord Malmesbury to go to war 
| for it?” Mr. Mather repeatedly urged, that the pri- 
| vate question should be kept out of sight, but Lord 
Malmesbury as repeatedly thrust it in. Mr. Mather 
was prepared to forego his claim for damages, and to 

insist on satisfaction for ou honour; Lord 
oe was more than ready to forego the honour, 
and insist on the damages. What a humiliating posi- 
| tion for the Minister of England ! 7 
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FURTHER PROBABILITIES OF THE 
FRANKLIN SHIPS. 
Tue following is a letter from Mr. Lynch, passenger in 
the Renovation, relating to the Franklin Expedition, 


Lordntz, also sailed for the same destination with emigrants, 
but that from her superior sailing she soon left the Hen- 
derson far astern ; that on the 20th of April, 1851, the Hen- 
derson was in latitude 43° 14’, longitude 53° 22’ D.R., and 


| struck soundings on the edge of the bank in 30 fathoms, 


written in consequence of a communication addressed | 


to the Collector of Customs, Quebec, by Sir J. E. 
Alexander, A.D.C. :— 
Prescott, May 11, 1852. 


“Srn,—I was a passenger (the only one) on board the 
brig Renovation, in April, 1851, from Limerick to Quebec, 
Edward Coward, master ; Robert Simpson, chief mate ; the 
second mate’s name I do not recollect. 


“We had a very fine run from the Irish coast, and I do | 


not recollect anything particular occurring until we fell in 
with the icebergs on, or in the vicinity, of the banks of 
Newfoundland. 

“We came in view of one iceberg, on which I distinctly 
saw two vessels, one certainly high and dry, the other might 
have her keel and bottom in the water, but the ice was a 
long way outside her; this was, as near as I can recollect, 
about the 18th or 20th of April, 1851. 

“T thought at the time we might have been about three 
miles from them, but Mr. Simpson said we were five. I 
examined them particularly with the spy-glass—one (the 
larger) lay on her Lano-anhh, the other upright. I said to 
the mate, on seeing them, that they were a part of Sir 
John Franklin’s squadron. He said, ‘Very likely; and 
that would be a good prize for whoever would fall in with 
them.’ The captain did not think it prudent to give orders 
to attempt to board them, 

“T do not recollect any one on board making any remark 
at the time, and, save the captain and mate, I do not be- 


sand and black specs, and arrived at New York on the 3rd 
of May, having never seen any ice during her passage, 
though, from the coldness of the weather and other causes, 
the master thought it was not far off. That on his arrival 
at New York, to his surprise he found that the Doctor 
Kneip had not arrived, but that on the following day she 
did so, and that in a conversation with the said master of the 
Mecklenburgh vessel, he mentioned that he had met with 
a great deal of ice on the banks, and had also seen “ two 
vessels abandoned and water-logged.” When these two 
vessels were seen, whether after the 20th April or not, 
the master of the Henderson did not inquire, nor did he 
gain any further information respecting them, his attention 
having suddenly been called away to his own vessel ; but 
seeing the accounts of the two vessels fallen in with by the 
Renovation, the whole circumstances of his conversation 
alluded to as above, recurred to him most vividly, and sug- 
gested to him the possibility that these two vessels fallen 
in with by the Doctor Kneip might be the same seen by 
the Renovation, and which, from the melting of the ice, 
had slipped off and got clear of it. I immediately wrote 
off to Galway for the names of any parties connected with 
the vessels, or any other information that could be obtained, 
and in addition to what has already been stated to be the 
name of the vessel, her port, and owner, I. would further 


| beg to add, that she was consigned in New York to Messrs. 


lieve of the crew one knew anything of Sir John Franklin’s | ; ‘ . 
| been examined, and they profess to remember having 
“On examining, which I did closely with the glass, the | 


expedition. 


berg, I could see nothing that I could say were boats or 
tents; but there were a number of hillocks of different 
shapes on the berg, which might have been boats or stores 
covered by any of the snow storms which we had at that 


Logan and Collins, of 69, South-street, but that the charter 
parties at Galway have never heard further concerning it.” 


Two apprentices on board the Renovation have also 


seen the ships on the 17th of April, 1851. Of course 
the search for evidence will be continued, and any- 


| body who knows anything should at once communicate 


time ; but of course I do not take upon myself to say such | 
was the case, as similar appearances were to be seen on | 


many other bergs. 
« ity reasons for supposing them to belong to Sir John 
Franklin’s squadron were, there being two ships on one 


with Mr. Augustus Stafford, M.P., the Secretary of 
the Admiralty. 


EMIGRATION, 


| A MEETING of the inhabitants of the district of All 


iceberg; they appeared to me to be consorts, and haying | 


no appearance of being driven on the berg in distress, as 
the rigging and spars of the upright one were all as ship- 
shape as if she had been laid up in harbour; also the one 
on her beam-ends had no more appearance of a wreck than 
a vessel with her topmasts struck, and left by the tide on a 
beach, no loose ropes hanging from any part of her. My 
opinion is, that she had been moored to the berg like the 
other, until coming into contact with field-ice the collision 
threw her over in the position which we saw her. The 
reason which prevented Captain Coward attempting any 
communication by boat was, he did not think himself jus- 
tified in risking the loss of the vessel, when from illness 
he was not able to give assistance by commands or other- 
wise, and two of his best men and a grown up apprentice 
confined to their hammocks with dysentery. Had a boat 
been manned, there would not have been hands enough on 
board to manage the brig, and all appearance of thick, bad 
weather coming on. 

“The hulls, to the best of my belief, were all black ; the 
masts, I am quite certain, were white. 

“The vessel on her beam-ends seemed, as near as I could 
{ndge. to be about 500 tons; the other something smaller. 

r. Simpson said about 350. 
that difference in their size. So much of the hull of one 
was to be seen that I think it made her look larger in pro- 
portion to the size of the upright one than she really was ; 
they had been full-rigged ships. 

“Tt is but justice for me to say, as far as regards Captain 
Coward, that nobody could regret more than he did his in- 
ability to board the vessels, and to ny knowledge it preyed 
very much on his spirits after. 

“ Neither he nor his mate had ever been on the North 
American coast before, and though I was most urgent at 
the time to attempt to board them, I was convinced after- 
wards that it would have been attended with imminent 
danger, and perhaps loss of the vessel, as there was a 
ome sea running at the time, and the vessel so short- 


“Tt would appear uncalled for my making these remarks 
were it my first time at sea, but I had been at sea before 
for four years, and among the ice on this coast once before. 
On my arrival at Quebec I gave every publicity 1 could to 
the transaction, as I hope the authorities in Quebec have 
learned before now ; as it was I filed the slip’s report in 
Quebec. “T have the honour to be, Sir, 

“ Your most obedient servant, 
“Joun 8S. Lyxcn.” 
“To Collector Customs, Port of Prescott, Canada.” 


The whole correspondence on the subject with the 
Admiralty has been published. Mr. Lynch is quite 
positive, and Captain Coward stiil retains his opinion, 
that what they saw on the iceberg was not an optical 
illusion, but ships. It is somewhat singular that there 
was no entry made in the log-book of the Renovation. 
In corroboration of the statements of Coward, Simpson, 
and Lynch, so firmly adhered to, we have the following 
from Captain Ker, dated Sligo, May 1, 1852, and 
addressed to the Secretary of the Admiralty :— 

“There is at present in this port a brig named the Hen- 
derson, of Whitehaven, William Hill, master, fitting out for 
the purpose of conveying emigrants to Quebec. In con- 
yersation with the master I found out that he was employed 
in the same way last year, but that on that occasion’ he 
sailed from the port of Galway on the 3rd of April, 1851, 
bound to New York ; that on the very day he left, a brig 
named the Doctor Kneip belonging to Wismar, Duchy of 
Mecklenburgh, the master and owner of which was Edward 


Saints, St. John’s-wood, was held in the school-rooms 
adjoining the church, on Monday night, for the consi- 
deration of means to be adopted for enabling the poor 


| of the locality to emigrate to the Australian colonies. 


I did not think there was | 





The Rev. H. W. Maddock, the vicar, occupied the 
chair. Resolutions approving the necessity and desir- 
ableness of emigration were moved and seconded by 
Messrs. Ridgway, Thornton Hunt, and W. Smith, a 
colonist. The practical result of the meeting was, a 
resolution that it was desirable committees should be 
formed throughout the metropolis, and in the variéus 
districts of the country, for the purpose of raising funds 
for emigration purposes; and the appointment of a 
committee for the district of All Saints and Portland 
Town, St. John’s-wood. 

On Saturday, and during the week, hundreds of ap- 
plications have been made by persons of both sexes at 
the offices of the various commissioners in the city, and 
at the Government Land and Colonial Emigration- 
office, Park-street, Westminster, for passages to Aus- 
tralia. At the present time there is lying a whole fleet 
of ships in the various docks of the port of London, 
chartered for Port Philip, Melbourne, Geelong, Victoria, 
&e., which will sail for their respective destinations in 
June, and early in July, and which are fast filling with 
emigrants. The vessels amount to thirty, and they 
carry upwards of 23,000. At Liverpool, also, there are 
several vessels of a large size advertised for Australia. 





MR. F. O. WARD, THE DAILY PRESS, AND 
THE “ LEADER.” 
We have received with much gratification, and submit 
to our readers’ special attention, the following com- 
munication from Mr. F. O. Ward, whose position as a 
leading contributor to the most powerful organs of public 
opinion in this country, and as the recognised cham- 


+ pion of the Sanitary Party, lends importance to every- 


thing that falls from his pen. Our acknowledgments are 
doubly due to him for a letter, which not only points out, 
but at the same time breaks through, the systematic 
mutism with which we, in common with all political 
pioneers, are opposed by the leading journals and 
reviews of the day. Mr. Ward’s letter, no doubt, be- 
speaks plainly enough his dissent from our opinions ; 
and his criticism of the Leader’s earlier efforts is, to 
say the least, somewhat overcharged. But we are not 
disposed to quarrel with any portion of a testimony on 
the whole so honourable and so satisfactory, especially 
as our esteemed correspondent’s views are, au fond, less 
opposed than he himself thinks them to our own. 
(To the Editor of the Leader.) 

S1r,—I observed with much pleasure in your last week's 
impression a leader in which you quoted my views of our 
London retail distributive system, and rebutted the 
charges of “cruelty” and “Utopianism” which Protec- 
tionist and Free-trade Journals had united, during the 
week, to assail me withal. 

Some months ago I should have felt the concurrence 
of the Leader a somewhat equivocal support. For, 
under its original ———— your paper always 
seemed to me a sort of intellectual sieve, receiving indis- 








— 
criminately all new ideas, but letting the 
, and retaining only the monstrous ones on And 


ace. 

Latterly, however, I have observed in your J 
along with undiminished boldness of ion, and 
impaired vivacity of style, less eagerness for _ 
vation, and .a juster appreciation of resistance to = 
countered side by side with progress to be achieved > 

It would seem that journals, like men, have their period at 
youthful illusion, their vigorous and influential matuy) 
and (possibly, also.) their decrepid and timorous old age 
Without staying to seek examples of newspaper ade 
cence and senility, I may point at once to your 
under its recent management, as thoroughly exemplify 
journalistic virility; seeing that find your opinions, 
even when most at variance with my own, always on. 
pled with information which challenges attention, and 
argued with a power which commands respect, 

t is, indeed, because the leading jeune ae Teviews 
still affect to ignore your existence—opposing You with 
what a witty Frenchman, on like occasion, denounced gs 
“the conspiracy of silence’ —that I am anxious, formy 
to offer you, publicly, along with my thanks for your 
port, the humble tribute of my sincere esteem, - 

Reverting, in conclusion, to the subject matter of the 
controversy which called forth your able remarks jn my 
behalf, I forward you copies of three letters, addressed, duy. 
ing the week, to the editors of the Glohe and the Chronicle: 
in the hope that you may find time for their perusal, and 
perhaps also space for their insertion. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, with much considerat) 
your obedient servant, F. 0. Warp, 
THE ROOKSELLERS’ COMBINATION, 


(To the Editor of the Morning Chronicle.) 


S1r,—In this morning’s report of the booksellers’ meet. 
ing, held yesterday at , em Campbell’s house, I observe 
that a note of mine was selected by Mr. Seeley for special 
animadversion, from among eighty-nine letters on the 
bookselling question, lately addressed by as many authors 
to Mr. Parker, who has published the whole series ing 
pamphlet. Mr. Seeley is reported to have charged m 
with “an avowed desire to get rid of—to exterminate, in 
fact—four-fifths or seven-eighths of the present retail 
tradesmen ; so as to reduce London to the size of Bristol, 
and Bristol to the size of Bedford—shipping off the sw. 
plus traders to Van Diemen’s Land.” 

I am anxious to disclaim these imputed designs of a- 
terminating and expatriating superfluous traders, and to 
show that such an improved retail system as I recommend, 
so far from tending to depopulate the metropolis, or to 
injure trade, would promote the healthy denlquaia 
both. 

My opinion of the retail question, as stated in my letter, 
and previously at the booksellers’ meeting in the Strand, 
is that “the undue multiplication of retail shops in Lon. 
don lies at the root of the evil. London covers about 100 
square miles, and 100 retail book-shops, planted one in the 
centre of each square mile, would bring a book-shop within 


| five minutes’ average distance of every man’s door. In- 


stead of this, we have above 1000 retail book-shops in 
London, and these so ill distributed that in many streets 
half a dozen may be seen clustered within a stone's throw 
of each other: while in other streets there is not one. 
Thus the London book-buyers are paying for some 800 or 
900 establishments more than are needed to do the work 
of distribution; and these useless establishments—assum- 
ing them, for argument’s sake, to cost 5001. a-year each on 
the average—constitute a charge of 400,0001, to 450,000, 
per annum, which the book-buyers now pay, and which 
might be saved by an improved organization of the trade. 
Competition, pushed to this undue extreme, tends obn- 
ously not to diminish, but to enhance, the price of the 
commodity sold; for the profit which would suffice to re 
munerate 100 retailers, becomes insufficient when divided 
amongst 1000, Under such circumstances, prices tend to 
rise, till they afford the over numerous traders at least # 
subsistence ; and the traders, feeling that they are indiei- 
dually ill paid, naturally tend to combine for the mainte 
nance of their prices against the public. wise 

“There is, 1 think, but one remedy for this evil—vu, 
to reduce the number and improve the topographic - 
tribution of the retail establishments ; and the opening of 
the trade will only be useful, it seems to me, m so far a8 
it tends to bring about this result. If the number of re- 
tailers should remain undiminished, they will be fain © 
replace the abolished restrictions by a tacit combination, 
or understanding with respect to prices, amongst them- 
selves. 

“Such a tacit combination exists among the London 
bakers, notwithstanding that their trade is nominally free. 
For whereas in Paris, 601 bakers serve a million of people 
we have in London 2800 bakers to a population of 2,300,000 
—or more than twice as many bakers as we need. | Its 
mainly in consequence of this fact that while corn is only 
5 per cent. dearer in London than in Paris, bread — 
35 to 40 per cent. dearer here than there. Not He 
London bakers get individually more profit than their 
risian brethren, but that the total profits of the La 
retail bread-trade are divided among more than twice 
many traders; or, in other words, are wasted in keeping 
7 some twelve or fourteen hundred unnecessary est 
blishments. 

“Tt is a curious fact, tending, I think, to omnee 
my view, that in 1807 there were 689 bakers in Paris, ' 
their number (which is regulated by law) has been = 
reduced at their own solicitation—the whole body su 
scribing to buy up, at a fair es mg those 
establishments which they considered supe Som the 
consequently detrimental to the economical co 
trade. : 

“ Now, though public opinion is certainly not ripe 
or in books, yet the staunchest Free-trader would — 


I think, to recommend that the Parisian ‘ 


such an organization of the London trade, either 
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hich now works #0 well, should be thrown open, as in 

Jondon, to & rush of competition, involving the needless 
ation of establishments, and thus entailing on the 

publie an increase of prices, and on the traders a reduction 


ts. ‘ * » 
These considerations are the more important, as they 

‘ not only to the bread and book trades, but to retail 
trade in every kind; so that in London alone several mil- 
jions rannum are probably wasted on duplicate retail 


hments. 


from no other source than the book buyers’ pockets ; and 
ed they must form an element in the retail charge for 
OOKS, 

I contend in like manner that, if the 601 bakers’ shops 
now existing at Paris were doubled in number, the total 
sum paid annually for bread by the Parisians must inevi- 
tably be raised by the exact amount spent on the 601 added 
bakers’ establishments. 

It is quite true, as you remark, that the price of bread 
is fixed by law in Paris; but, in computing the profit to 


— SS 


Company. The prize money was distributed in two 
dividends, the first of which was paid in 1848, and the 
second in 1849. But in the following year, the Indian 
government, finding that certain charges debitable to 
the Scinde prize money had not been deducted there- 
from, the pay of all the officers was stopped to make up 
the amount. It was on account of the amount s0 
deducted from Sir Charles Napier’s salary that the 
mandamus was applied for. 





be allowed to the bakers, the authorities take into account 
the number of their establishments and their average 
sales; nor could they, if they would, enforce so low a tariff 
on 1202, as on 601 bakers. The question of establishment 
charges, which depends on number, is inextricably mixed 
up with the question of price; and this by a plain arith- 
metical law which no human enactment can reverse. 


Notwithstanding the importance here attributed to the 

eral question of retail trade, you will observe that I 
e ly defer the proposal of any “ plan” for its re-orga- 
ld ge ation, until public opinion shall have been matured by | 
: farther preliminary discussion of the subject. 

Meanwhile I would remark, inreply to Mr. Seeley, that 
Paris is not rendered (relatively) less populous than Lon- | 


In May, 1850, Sir Charles Napier presented a pro- 
test to the Indian government, objecting to the deduc- 
tion, on the following grounds among others :—That the 
government could not legally make such deduction 
without giving a detailed and specific account of it. 


opinions, don, nor is its development impeded, by its avoidance of My reliance on competition alone to proportion the That the prize money had been distributed in confi- 
ays Cou. 600 superfluous bakers. Paris has not, on this account, | numbers of each trade to the requirements of the public, | dence in the correctness of the calculations made by the 
ton, and 600 houses standing empty, but only 600 houses more | and to its own true interests, is, I confess, less absolute govermnent. That as a considerable number of the 
| revi ysefully tenanted than by unnecessary bakers. The popu- | than yours. You admit that there is an excess of hatters | officers who had shared the prize money had since re- 
pita lation of Paris is to this extent more healthy (using the | in London; yet the retail hatters compete desperately—so turned to England, and had died, ana as the 
me term ina social sense) than it would otherwise be; the | desperately that many become bankrupt every year. : lid Manse te the te 
unced as east of living in Paris is diminished pro tanto by the eli- | There is a sharp competition, also, among the publicans— government o not venture to apply ae came trea 
my part, mination of 600 needless establishments; and this diminu- | yet we have the preposterous number of 5,000 publicansin | ment to the Sepoys, the burden fell unjustly on a por- 
four sup. q sistence-costs, like every other such reduction of | London—or 50 to every square mile—a number exceed- | tion only of the officers. That such conduct ed 

tion of subsi . ‘ | 4 1 : ] 4 

charges, renders Paris more attractive as a residence, and | ing even that of the bakers. Are beer and liquors cheap | the officers of all security for prize money or pay. 
ray tem, te development An, cally atau | a goon caneaquene Om the contrary, they a* | This protest, as well as another application to the 

ization of all other retail trades in Paris wo 8 dulterate ear. 1 by a 4 ’ 4 

od, de further reduce superfluous establishment charges, so as to | tion? On the contrary, the magistrates are overvheineh Company, was ineffectual. Sir Charles Napier was in 
ronicle: 


duced to make this application, less on his own account, 
than for the sake of other officers who were not in a 


with applications for fresh licenses, though the fact of the 
existing surplus is proved by incessant bankruptcies. A 
certain number of the superfluous booksellers will doubt- 


; ueelerate the influx of residents, and the growth of the 
isal, and town; which circumstances, on the other hand, would | 
create a legitimate demand for more retailers, to perform 








door, 


3. Instead of 100, there are 1000 book shops in London. 

4. These 1000 book shops, even supposing them planted 

at equal distances, 10 to each mile throughout London, 
would only reduce the five minutes’ average distance 
above-mentioned to about two ininutes’ average distance ; 
8% that three minutes approximation of the householder 

‘ to the book shop is the maximum distribution-benefit, 
attainable under the best topographical arrangements, by 


atenfold multiplication of retail establishments. 


I venture to ask the favour of its insertion in your 
columns. 

I am, indeed, anxious to lay before as wide an audience 
as the favour of the Press may grant me, the pernicious 
effect of spurious as contradistinguished from genuine 
Competition; and the wide difference which separates 
well-ordered Freedom of trade from mere commercial 
Anarchy. 

Whether measured by its vast and incessant drain on 
the public resources, or by the loss and misery it inflicts 
on the struggling traders themselves, our present retail 


: ition to maintain their rights. The questions to be 
Vary the increased distributive service. : ; ; _ | less be eliminated by the same painful process; but fresh yaad were—l1, oe the pats had any 
4 This, it seems to me, would be a far healthier kind of | adventurers will constantly be found ready to re-open the stcheh tn cauanier toatl eh ‘ of this 
development than our random multiplication of superfluous | closed establishments, to stake their fortunes in the same wed ee f portion I Pane money 
sand traders, limited only by the bankruptcy check | lottery, and to take their chance of the same blanks. after it had been distributed. 2, If the pany had 
(which is to trade what the misery check is to population). | _ The London public, taken collectively, may be likened, | the right, whether they could stop it out of the officers’ 
Instead of dwarfing London to the size of Bristol, such a | I think, to a private gentleman, burdened with a host of pay? 3, If they could not, was there any other remedy 
'S meet. system would gradually expand Bristol to a healthier kind | superfluous retainers, and living in consequence at an ex- | fo, recovery than by mandamus, and would that writ 
- observe of London, and set free for useful and pleasurable expendi- | travagant rate in a anges house i po The more lie? 
r speci the vast sums now annually absorbed in all our towns, | I study this question the more clearly I perceive its im- - os . 
2 iy what may be called reciprocal taxation—or the charges | portance, a the vast magnitude of the sums annually Lord Campbell intimated that the man question 
futhors we unconsciously impose on each other by over-crowded | squandered on superfluous retail establishments. It isa | being whether the writ would lie, they might assume, 
es ina es. waste to be reckoned, I am convinced, not by thousands of | for the purpose of the present argument, that the Com- 
rged me How these desirable changes may be brought about — but by pera per a dessert to be a pany had wrongfully withheld the pay. 
nate, in without injury to existing interests, is a question of transi- | strictly preventible waste; and so soon as public opinion .- "3 : . P 7 > 
t wal tion, the Tenneliate discussion of which or be useless, | shall appear in some degree awakened to its importance, I Mr. Sergeant Byles _ eit ve 4th Victoria, 
Bristol, because premature. But the solution of the enigma will | will endeavour to show how we may, little by little, check | ¢¢ 36, 37, and the 33rd George IIL, ¢. . 2,8. 120; and 
the sur. ultimately be found (unless I am much mistaken) in that | this exhaustive drain on each others resources—which I | after some argument, the Court took time to consider 
pregnant formula of the Sanitary Reformers—*Competi- | have ventured to call Reciprocal Taxation; and which I | their decision. 
as of ex- tion for, not in, the field of supply.” P.O. Warp. believe to exceed in its aggregate all other forms of tax- 
, and to —— ~~ vg neo te tee. Sia. wilt h defi MILITARY INTERFERENCE IN ELECTIONS. 
ment, iave the honour to be, Sir, with much deference, your 8 
is, OF to THE RETAIL QUESTION. obedient servant, F.O. Warp. Last — = ee See ae aes 1 
ment of (To the Editor of the Glohe) - against Genera 10mas, ving attem nti- 
§1r,—I have read with much attention your able leader FPREE-TRADE versus COMMERCIAL ANARCHY midate an elector at Enniskillen. In the Northern 
y letter, against my view of the Retail question—a view in which ae 4 ye REO ta R Whig, we find the following documents : the first from 
Strand, lam glad to find myself fortified Py the concurrence of _ a Be Rae of Se Case.) ‘ Major Beaufoy, commanding the pensioners at Ennis 
in Le. Lord Campbell, Dr. Milman, and Mr. Grote. Your ob- **Tn commercial as in political affairs, the true object of Go- “ine , > if he 
out 100 lations foecihly put as iar bide: ae Metin 5 tedaite quite vernment is to increase the common enjoyment of liberty, by 1 en 5 t ae seconc rom t sergeant alleged to have 
oa fadlasive; and, with your permission, I will offer a brief | ToDigetng the reciprocal trranny of licence ; oF, in other words; | been intimidated. 
D within reply. : . of Freedom, by suntnaiatinn be his neighbours as well as himeclf, ‘4 Major-General Thomas did not inspect the enrolled 
or. In First, however, let me shortly recapitulate the leading _ the discordant encroachments of fluctuating Caprice.” pensioners on the day on which he inspected the = 
hops in facts on which I rely : , Str,—The letter, of which a copy is herewith inclosed, so Enniskillen. The general did not put his into 
_Btreets 1, London covers about 100 square miles. appears in this morning’s Herald; and as my reply to M‘Kinley 8 face, but spoke to all the men who served with 
8 throw 2. One hundred retail book shops, planted one in the the arguments of that journal meets also incidentally him in the 27th in feelings of regard and kindness. There 
wot one. centre of each square mile, would bring a supply of books | several of your own forcibly urged objections to my views, were thirteen pensioners of the 27th present, and the 
» 800 or Within five minutes’ average distance of every man’s general gave them two sovereigns to drink his health, and 


which sum amounted to about 3s.each man. M'‘Kinley 
declared im the presence of the general, Major Beaufoy, 
and others, that he was coerced and ill-treated by his own 
family, and he had no choice of his own. The Enniskillen 
enrolled pensioners will not be called out for drill exercise 
before the middle of June; consequently, they could not 
have been inspected By the general on the day named, 
Mr. M‘Kinley never saw a shot fired, having always been 
employed on the recruiting service. He is a and re- 
spectable man, however, and J am sure was always soldierly 


and brave. “B. Bravroy. 

* May 25, 1852.” 

“ Statemeut of Serjeant M‘Kinley, late of the 27th Foot, 
at present on a pension of 2s. Od. per day. 

“That on the 19th of May, 1862, having received diree- 
tions from Major Beaufoy, staff-officer of i at 
Enniskillen, to collect the pensioners of the th 4] 
of Foot in the barrack-square of Enniskillen, as 
Thomas was to be in Enniskillen on his round of inspection, 
and would be glad to see them, Serjeant M‘Kinley ae- 
cordingly collected twelve pensioners of that regiment, and 
accompanied them to the barrack-square ; when he received 
directions in the square to bring them into Major Beaufoy’s 
office, which is situate in the barracks. He did so; 
saw the general in the office, who was accompanied 
Colonel Cole, Captain Corry, adjutant of the F 
Militia, several officers of the 91st Regiment, and 


(5. It is worthy, perhaps, of passing remark, that this 
approximation of the establishments to each other would 
merease in a much less rapid rate than their number. 
Given 100 shops over 100 metropolitan square miles, their 
number must be multiplied ninefold, that their distance 
apart may be diminished to one-thir i. 

6. Assuming (for eor iparison’s sake) the 1000 existing 
establishments to cost 500/. a vear each on the average, 
and the 100 hypothetical establishments (being larger) to 
cost each 1000/7. a year, we have the difference between 
500,0001. and 100,000/,—i. e., 400,000/., as the annual sum 

id by the London book buyers for the benefit of having 

ks within tro instead of five minutes’ walk. Pare 
down these figures as much as ‘you will, make any reason- 
able allowances for special dep its (as of medical, legal, and 

er class books), and there will still remain an enormous 
um (say for argument’s sake 


0 Which is 


distributive system involves evils whereof the enormous 
magnitude has hitherto escaped attention. 

Should the liberal and enlightene! Metropolitan Press 
so fur adopt my view as to recognise these evils, and to 
lay them fairly before the public, the question how far they 
may be susceptible of remedy will come next in order 
for discussion: and, at the fitting time, I shall be prepared 
to submit for consideration remedial measures of a transi- 
tional kind, neither incompatible with existing interests, 
nor involving any sudden or Utopian changes. 

Meanwhile, | have the honour to be, Sir, with much 
deference, your obedient servant, 

F. O. Warp. 








SIR CHARLES NAPIER AND THE SCINDE 
PRIZE MONEY. 
Mr. SerGeaNT Byes, on Monday, moved the Court | 


a quarter of a million, 
qual to a fivepenny rate un the house rental of 





dts the metropolis) as the ; al t of I ‘ ’s Bench fi 1 ai he Eas psay seat yaa vcd oe by ay by ol 

is only sk “eine 9 ~ Jie ae annual payment of the London | of Queen’s nch for a mandamus against the East | to see them, and inquired where they served. After 

is from for the a dy geek of extra establishments, kept up | India Company, commanding them to pay to General they had informed him, he (the general) then handed two 

at the 7. But even this slight advantage, this reduction of | Sit Charles | Napier the sum of 20,198 rupees | terrified td ines eli that if ay of tae bal 

. r ; sig advantage, this reduction o ‘ - ; & . ’ 

oe three minutes in our mean average distance from book (2,019/. 17s. oe) -—— a . votes, he would like them to give them to his friend, Mr, 

ae z's not im reality gained. Instead of being regu- In the year 1843 Sir Charles Napier was appointed | Whiteside, at the ensuing election, in preference to @ 

a tly need, so as to afford the utmost accommoda- Commander-in-Chief of the Queen’s and the East India | common attorney.— Major ufo then replied, that none 

; esta pt walang ders, the book shops are crowded Company’s forces in Scinde. During the ensuing cem- | of the pensioners then present had a vote except t 

in couples, next Sn eee mE may, come —_ paign a large booty was taken, amounting in the whole same ka aS ne Cohen 

sborate acquainted with the oc Sy eer | to between 4,000,000 and 5,000,000 rupees. By a o wote to, Mr. Whitesiie, when St saves 

- ‘ 2? retail topography of the London ys a . he had voted for Mr. Collum at the last election from 

as taal trade but I have observ ad ensech to justi “ne in | Toyal warrant the Crown granted that sum to the East | the treatment he had received for doing 80, ha’ ine had bia 

; gub- mo ga -_ London book buyers pay ‘their annual | India Company, in trust, to be distributed among the family ill-treated by a that broke into his, house, he 

Tt the or = ate ton for the support of the surplus book- officers and soldiers who served in that campaign. The did not intend to change his mind. The then said, 

5, and of the slightly eco hag — the trivial benefit | hay to which Sir Charles was entitled as Commander- — = 7 ve it to - Whiteside 4 rt M lee- 
the ~ ably Jessenec erage distance. ° , Wiof w ‘ ‘ : 10n, an e -gones : -gones. 0 

of a my position is, that “so long as the number of re- | Chief was 14,300 Company S rupees a month, It mode wo sogiy, ol en Maj directed him to give 

ie ° remains undiminished,” these extra establishment | has been provided by Act of Parliament that her Ma- | the general an answer; M‘Kinley then said, he was sorry 

rod Res must continue to be paid; that they can come | jesty’s troops in India should generally be paid by the could not give a satisfactory one. Immediately after 
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which, the accompanied by the others, left the 
office. Some time after, M‘Kinley and the other pensioners 
left the office and went into the barrack-square, where 
General Thomas was, with some other Glens. The 


— on seeing the pensioners, turned round and came 
in the direction of M‘Kinley and shook his clenched fist ina 


most violent manner at M‘Kinley, and said he (M‘Kinley) 
was adisgrace tothenameof an Enniskilliner, and unworthy 
to beclassed with the name of an Enniskilliner. Dated 26th 
May, 1852. The foregoing is a correct statement. 
. — “FP. M‘KInuey (copy.) 
« Present at the foregoing statement, 
“James Hamilton.” 


THE BETTING OFFICE NUISANCE. 
Srr,—In my last letter I called your attention to the 
rise and progress of the betting offices, the general cha- 
racter and previous histories of many of the men who 
keep them, their immense profits and the gullibility of 
their victims. 

It really seems superfluous to point out the fearful 
evils all this gives rise to. Our prisons and our con- 
viet ships will tell the tale already, though the evil is 
as yet in its infancy; if not nipped in the bud by the 
most uncompromising and immediate measure, much 
greater harm will ensue. Before Parliament is dis- 
solved some strong powers should be given to the ma- 
gistracy for this purpose. 

I shall run the risk of seeming exaggeration, when 
I tell you that there are few journeymen or apprentices, 
few clerks or shopmen, few domestic servants, who have 
not yielded to the temptation held out by this flatter- 
ingly easy way to fortune, which becomes a road to 
ruin to all. How many have robbed employers and 
cheated masters to invest their dishonest gains on 
some fancied certainty for the last great race that 
has just been decided? how many are now, when 
too late, bitterly repenting their folly, and execrating 
the betting offices ? 

Unfortunately, too, all this class generally back one 
or two horses, as the opinion of Lord ’s coach- 
man is circulated among all the neighbouring fiunkies, 
and from them to others, so that generally they are all 
on the same animal, and when, as I mentioned in my 
last letter, that particular horse wins, they see no more 
of their friend the betting office keeper, and their hard 
earning, or their dishonest gains, disappear with him. 

When first these offices were established, a small 
cigar shop was generally the scene of action, and a 
modest announcement, “ A list kept here,” was all that 
arrested the passer by. Grown more bold, the cigar 
trade is relinquished, and “ Betting Office,” in large gold 
letters, in defiance of all our boasted national morality, 
appears over the window. It has been stated that in 
one town in the north 50,0007. was lost on a great race 
this month, nearly all of which came from the very 
poor, many of whom pawned even their bedding to pay 
for the ticket at the betting offices to receive the odds 
if “ Nancy” won. These are very great evils ; another 
and a smaller one is, that it affords greater facilities for 
dishonesty in the various racing stables, whose employés 
can always obtain liberal rewards for any dishonesty to 
their masters, from the keepers of these offices. 

It is the interest of every true sportsman, and of every 
well-wisher to “the Turf” in England, no less than the 
duty of every Christian gentleman in the country, to 
join in the ery for the abolition of these nuisances. I 
fear I have been too prolix in my letter: I could add 
more, I could tell you of professional men of ad/ pro- 
Sessions, who, allured by the secrecy of the thing, have 
lost hundreds at these offices, which they would have 
been ashamed to have openly risked—but I feel that 1 
have said enough. I find other far abler writers in the 
field on the same subject ; and I hope that Government 
will see the thing in its truly serious light, and act 
with the prompt vigour the necessity of the case de- 
mands, 








I an, Sir, your obedient servant, 0 





LIFE NOT AMONG THE GOLD. 
A YOUNG man who is living in the house of a friend 
near Melbourne, wherein he writes “there is neither 
table, chair nor bed,” sends home some curious traits of 
life, not at, but near the diggings. 


“We are in the midst of a complete bouleversement. 
The population of this city, and, indeed, of tie whole 
colony, are mad with excitement ; provisions and fuel are 
frightfully high. It is almost impossible to get anything 
done for love or money; the police have all resigned, and 
refused to re-engage under 10s. per day. The compositors 
are off to the diggings, although offered a shillinga thousand, 
and in some instances fifteen pence, and this, too, gua- 
ranteed i twelve —- Men with water carts are 
earning 107. per week. As to the gold digyers, it is um- 
possible to tell what they are pag —-nait-aleae 

“The escort from Mount Alexander brought in last 
Thursday upwards of a ton weight of gold; the value, at 
3/. per oz., was 78,0007. More than as much again comes 
in by private hands. The earnings of the men average, it 
is computed, 10/. per week. I saw a man brought before 
the magistrates for furious driving, and who was merely a 
common labourer, who had a 4 book in his pocket by 





which it appeared he had 4,000/. at his credit. Some of 
the persons by our ship have returned with sums varying 
from 2002. to 10/. 

“ Of course, there are reverses to the picture; many are 
doing wretchedly, and the tone of society is anything but 
agreeable; robberies, brutal assaults, and even murders 
are becoming prevalent. The gold-diggers seem to act on 
the principle of ‘lightly come, lightly go.’ There are 
public-houses in Melbourne where a man might drink for 
a month at the expense of others; and I myself saw at the 
theatre the other night a ballet girl who had danced the 
Highland fling (and very badly she danced it too) re- 
warded with a shower—not of bouquets—but of sovereigns, 
half-sovereigns, and silver. 

In another letter, dated from Geelong, we have some 
other specimens of want in the midst of plenty. 

“When I got home, I found all well; but as the end of 
the year drew on almost all my people giving me notice 
that at the conclusion of their engagements they meant 
to leave me; and here we are now—the cook left, though 
I offered her 40]. a-year to remain, and our domestic 
servants are reduced to little F—— and J. M , who is 
still a mere child, a native black to cook, and a native boy 
to wait at table, &c. In the men’s hut, where we used to 
have from eight to twelve men who attended to the dress- 
ing the sheep’s feet, and did all the other work, we are 
reduced to two, who get their rations, and 22s. 6d. a-week 
—22s. 6d. each. My sheep, which used to run in flocks 
of 1500 to 2000, are now, or will next week be in four 
flocks of about 5000 each—one under the charge of the 
gardener and his wife, who happens to be under engage- 
ment to me till May next; one under charge of a native 
black, and the other two with the former shepherds, whose 
times are not yet out. My late overseer, together with 
three men who were shearing for me in November, and 
three others, made a party and went to the diggings. In 
seventeen days they took out of 16 feet square of ground 
140lb. weight of gold, value between three and four 
thousand pounds.” 

And thus it is that people are not “ badly off” for 
gold, but quite denuded of the ordinary comforts of 
European existence. 








CAPTAIN ATCHERLEY AND MR. O'CONNOR. 
WE couple the names of these gentlemen together on no 
other principle of classification than the obvious and simple 
one, that they are both eccentric publicly, Mr. O'Connor 
being not quite so methodical as the well-known captain 
in his vagaries. : 

The Westminster County Court was crowded, on Wed- 
nesday, to hear and see Captain Atcherley, who, as his own 
lawyer, sought to recover sums of money, in the shape of 
penalties, from the defendants, Sir Alexander Cockburn 
(Attorney-General), Mr. Smedley (the High Bailiff for 
Westminster), and Mr. Bowen (Chief Clerk of the Ex- 
chequer), for an infraction of the stamp laws, by placing 
certain seals upon legal documents, contrary to Act of Par- 
liament. 

The captain, who appeared in the witness-box with an 
imperial yard measure, a pile of documents, and sundry 
books containing the Acts of Parliament from the time of 
Queen Anne down to the present moment, stated that the 
first case was for an infraction of the Weights and Mea- 
sures Act, which he was necessitated to bring as a matter 
of relief to his conscience, he himself being a sworn in 
officer of the Crown. (Laughter.) Mr. Smedley, as high 
bailiff, was defendant in this case. 

The Judge: What is your claim for, sir? 

The Captain: I would ask Mr. Smedley if he recognises 
that stamp ? 

The x But you must first state your claim. 

The Captain: Under the Act 5th and 6th William IV., 
c. 63, s. 31, he has no right to place a certain stamp upon 





any summons issued from this court such as T have in my | 


hand, and, therefore, I claim under the Weights and Mea- 
sures Act. The captain went on to cite various other Acts 
in pressing his claim. 

The Judge: The mode in which to recover the penalties 
is to sue for them before two or more justices of the peace. 

The Captain (eagerly): But, sir, this is an instance 
wherein I am sworn in on the statute of weights and 
measures. I was sworn in in 1837, and I find it necessary 
now to save my conscience, and (turning to an Indian in 
the rear of the court) to keep faith with that chief, who 
belongs to the American settlements, to bring this case 
before the government. 

The Judge: Before I can interfere I must find out that 
the Act under which you sue gives me a jurisdiction. I 
have none whatever under this section. (Laughter.) 

The Captain: By the last Act you are in the position of 
the Court of Exchequer. 

The Judge: What Act is that ? 

The Captain: The original County Court Act. (Laugh- 
ter.) And Mr. Smedley has no right to put his seal to any 
of your records. The captain then proceeded to say that 
he had upon one oceasion subpcenaed the Lord Chiet Jus- 
tice Lord Campbell to this court, and had received a polite 
letter from Mr. Cuff, the chief clerk, informing him that 
the 7s. 67. paid for the subpaena would be returned, upon 
application for that purpose. 

The Captain, in reply to the Court, said: I could not 
receive that back, because it would be compromising my- 
self. Besides, the case was brought before the Court as a 
relief to my mind. (Renewed laughter.) And I mention 
it now as an additional relief to my mind from compromis- 
ing a felony. (Roars of laughter.) 

The Judge: It is utterly useless to go on with the case, 
for | have no jurisdiction—that is quite clear. 

The Captain: Then I’m in an unfortunate dilemma, 
which I wish the government to rectify. The police 
magistrates have no power at all, and I come to the high- 
est authority, which is the Court representing this deed. 

The Judge (emphatically) : I can make no order. 

Mr. Smedley: Your honour, I beg to apply for costs in 


1 

this case, and to request that, if awarded, ¢! amoun| 
be given to the poor-box. I make this ata ree 
Captain Atcherley that he is not to call public tow 
their duties, besides wasting the public time jn this 
with impunity. way, 

The Judge: I make no order for the plaintiff, and 
officer of this court I am afraid you cannot Gaim = 

Captain Atcherley: Then, sir, I must request 
allow me to go on with the next case, which is 4 rae 
Bowen, of the Exchequer; and my claim in this is for 
placing a stamp upon the imperial yard, which does 
agree with the deed that accompanies it. 7 

The Judge: The Act does not give me any power to act 
in this matter. 7 

The Captain (shaking his head) : Begging your 
I think it does. I’ve paid 700/. to government merely tg 
do my duty. 

Mr. Bowen: 
(Laughter.) 

The Captain: Why should not the Crown officers bg 
obliged to do their duty ? 

The Judge: All I can say is, I have no power to inter. 
fere. 

The Captain (turning over an Act): You see, sir. under 
this Act you are a justice of quorum. (Laughter.)’ 

At last the captain, finding himself defeated, the second 
case being dismissed with costs, retired, in company with 
his friend “the chief,” whom he called “ Peter,” and de. 
clined to go into the case against Sir Alexander Cockburn, 

Mr. Feargus O'Connor made a successful effort to en. 
liven the dulness of our law courts at Westminster, on 
Tuesday. He began with the Court of Exchequer, . 
his way to the attorney’s table, where he seated hi 
After earnestly listening to the argument for some 
minutes, he began waving and kissing his hand to the 
bench, laughing so heartily that he effectually stopped the 
proceedings. As the judges were considering what could 
be done, he cried out to the chief baron, “ How do you do, 
Sir Frederick Pollock ? Very glad to see you looking 0 
well, Sir Frederick ; you're a noble fellow; I like you, I 
do: you're a ge od fellow.” The honourable member took 
his departure, laughing and bowing to the bench, just in 
time to avoid a forcible expulsion. He then made a simi 
lar display in the Common Pleas, where he shook hands 
with several of the counsel, talking merrily of his trip to 
America. He burst into uncontrollable laughter at some 
principle of law laid down by Mr. Justice Maule, remark. 
ing, at the conclusion of each sentence of the judge, “ Ah!” 
“To be sure.” “ Very strange.” He paid his re: to 
the other courts, not excepting the Lord Chancellor's, in 
the same way, on one occasion slapping a Queen’s counsel 
on the back, and calling him “a jolly good fellow.” Finally 
he escaped, and sauntered to his hotel. 


Well, that’s your own fault, captain, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Preston held a feast on Monday last, and erected a statue 
in honour of the memory of Sir Robert Peel. 

Mr. J. H. Foley, A.R.A., has received a commission to 
execute for the Houses of Parliament a statue of Selden. 

Lord Eglintoun and his Countess have been visiting 
Malahide Castle, the seat of Lord Talbot of Malahide, this 
week. 

Certain gentlemen[who respect the Marquis of Lans 
downe for his public conduct, have requested him to sit for 
his bust, which they wish to present to him as a testimony 
of respect. 

Mr. Ward has been employed by the Fine Arts Com- 
missioners to decorate the Commons corridor in the New 
Houses of Parliament. His subject is “ The Execution of 
the Marquis of Montrose.” 

Last week we published a rumour that Mr. Manning's 
return from the Catholic Church to the Church of Eng- 
land was expected. Mr. Manning has given official con- 
tratliction to this statement. 

The Reverend John Eddowes Gladstone, who officiated in 
an unconsecrated chapel as a clergyman of the Church of 
England, after the Bishop of London had withdrawn his 
license, pleaded his cause by counsel, in the Arches Court, 
on Wednesday. After hearing arguments on both sides 
Sir John Dodson deferred judgment until next court day. 





The submarine electric telegraph between England and 
Ireland was completed on Tuesday. It is sunk from Holy- 
head to Kingstown. 

The band of the Life Guards plays now, between four 
and six, every Tuesday and Friday, in Kensington 
Gardens. . 

Batty’s Hippodrome, built last year at Kensington, 
was again opened on Monday. A balloon ascent ope 
the evening's proceedings. When will this folly be put 
down ? 

The Indian Collection exhibited at the Crystal Palace 
last year is about to be sold by auction. The first sale com- 
mences on Monday. 

There was a great influx of excursionists into Liverpool 
or. Monday, to “see the sea and the ships.” - Cheap trips 
on the Mersey were also arranged for the visitors. 

Orders have been received at Cork from the Admiralty 
to have additional moorings laid down for eleven men of 
war—the Channel fleet—which is to visit Queenstown har- 
bour during the progress of the Exhibition. 

It is stated that a fund has been collected amongst the 
English Tory and Protectionist party, amounting to 
100,0001., to “work” the Irish elections. Ac to 
the reports, Lord Derby has contributed 50001, and a 
noble duke, who has recently joined that party, has 
scribed 10,0007, 


. ” 
The “locomotive power, carriages, and rolling stock of 
the Preston and Longridge Railway have been se 
sold under a warrant of execution ! 
Only twenty public acts have received the Royal — 
and thirty-four local acts, in the present session, 
commenced on the 3rd of February—just four months. 
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THE LEADER. 
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rant of A that on 
eee vs signed between France and Holland 
wae suppression of the piracy of literary and scientific 


publications, was refused at Cambridge, on Thursday 
ae "tremendous squabble in the vestry. The 


by the opponents of the rate was, that rates 
on wo had not been applied to the purposes for 

: re levied. 
= Tpowich Express of Saturday says, that not a single 
n was admitted into the Ipswich Union-house last 
rk and the number of inmates now in the house (202) 
js 47 ‘ess than in the corresponding week of last year. The 
thle-bodied paupers are happily so searce as to be almost 

es. 
Te blowing hue and ery is from the Hobart Town 
Gazette of the 23rd January, 1852 :—“ From his residence 
near the Dog’s Head, Lake Sorrell, in the district of 
Campbell Town, on the 3rd of January, Thomas Francis 
oM , per Swift, tried at Clonmel, 21st October, 
1848— ife—a law student, 6 feet 9 inches, age 28, com- 

Jexion fair, hair brown, eyes light blue, native place city 
of Waterford. Reward 2/., or such le sser sum as may be 
determined upon by the convicting magistrate.” 

Lord eee peeiied over the twenty-sixth annual 
meeting of the Cruelty to Animals Prevention Society. 
The legacies during the year had also been numerous, and 
they included one of 1.5007. from Mr. T. Dickinson, of 
Upper Holloway, who had left them a further sum of 
3,007. upon the death of a lady. The total receipts had 
been 1,816/. 8s. 1d. (including a balance of 4911. 14s. 10d.), 
snd the expenses 1,263/. 8s. 3d., leaving a balance in 
band of 5527. 19s. 10d. } 

The Liverpool Corn Exehange was filled with a greater 
assemblage than is usual on Tuesday's market, when a 


roe 








popes of the floor in the centre of the building gave | 
way 


h the “striking” of the centre arches. A large 
number of the persons present fell a distance of eight or 
nine feet, but none of them were dangerously wounded, 
though severe bruises were received. But two of the 
labourers at work on the building happened to be beneath 
the floor at the time of the accident. When discovered, 
after half an hour’s search, one of them was dead, and the 
other survived but a few minutes. Two other workmen 
have since been missed, who are supposed to have been 
buried under the ruins. Diligent search has been made 
for them, but as yet it has proved unsuccessful. 


The body of a male child was found in Hyde Park, dead, 
on Monday. 

A man was killed on Sunday in a pugilistie conflict 
near Bradford. The fight arose out of a tavern brawl. 

Six men, masked with black crape, and armed with 
blunderbusses and pistols, broke into the house of a Mr. 
Owens, at Liverpool, on Wednesday morning, at two 








o'clock, After cruelly ill-using Mr. Owens, and securing | 


roperty above 80/7. in value, they amused themselves at | 
ocd wey “ | week they fell to 883. 


the pianoforte some time before retiring. 

A man was killed at the Starveall coal pit, near the now 
tamous Kingswood, by a case of gross neglect. 
being drawn up in a bucket without the “bonnet” or shield 
to protect him. A stone fell, and he was instantly crushed 
to death. 

Amariner, named James Evans, 60 years of age, was at 
work, on Tuesday morning, in the upper part of the 


He was | 


rigging of the Duke of Clarence steamboat, off St. Kathe- | 
tine’s Dock, when he lost his hold and fell to the deck. | 
Conveyed to St. Thomas's Hospital he was found to | 
have sustained great injuries both external and internal. | 


e died soon after. About the same time, on board the 
City of Hamburgh steamer, at Hoare’s wharf, Wapping, a 
young man, named Frederick Shalvey, when pin 28 the 
main-yard missed his footing and fell a depth of 60 feet. 
He was considerably injured, but seemed likely to recover. 

Mr. Henry Mort, son of a merchant and manufacturer, 
was passing along Scotland-street, Sheffield, alone, soon 
after twelve o'clock on Tuesday night. Suddenly a man 
seized his neckerchief behind, and pulled him to the 
ground. The neckerchief was drawn too tight for him to 
make ~ outery or make any resistance. Another man 
then took from his pockets a gold watch and some money, 
about 27. The robbers then took flight, and though Mr. 
Mort did not lose his consciousness, yet he could not 
trace them any distance. There were many persons near, 
but the cowardly feat was so quietly performed, that no 
one's attention was attracted to the spot. 

Thomas Collyer, alias Cullen, aged 79 years, was ob- 
served by a detective officer perambulating from one house 
to another, his appearance exciting a suspicion that his 
intentions were “anything but honourable.” After he 
had called at ten different houses, entering each with the 
| ig ease of deportment, he went into the house of Mr. 
Lunt, an auctioneer, in King William-street, and in a 
few minutes returned with a bundle, which, on an inquiry of 

officer, he said contained some clothes of his own. On 
finding that the officer had seen him enter and quit the 
house, he said, beseechingly, “ For Jesus Christ’s sake, 
forgive me. If you do not you will be the ruin of me.” 
The contents of ‘the bundle were recognised by the lady of 
the house as clothes of her ow n, of the value of 41. Col- 
lyer was committed for trial. 

Two Irish labourers, Thomas Murley and Daniel Cove- 


Were, with some others, amusing themselves in Brown 
Bear-alley, Upper East Smithfield, having just left the 
Crown public-house in the neighbourhood. A Spanish 
gitl of bad character, named Angelina, accompanied by 
luseppe Ramaroni and Manuelle Antonio, both Italian 
tock al came out of a house of bad fame in the court, 
v Rp) at an Irishman, upon which Antonio struck 
uriey and Coveney upon the head with a short cane. 
urley returned the How, having taken the cane from 


Antonio. The Italians then retreated to the house, and 


returned to the char ad tiv ri ; 
5 ge armed respectively with a poker 
and a pair of tongs; but still the be 


ishmen, though un- 





| vary, or only to a trifling extent, in the two returns. 





| the works, most g 


armed, had the mastery, Ramaroni then resorted to a 
large case-knife, and stabbed both Murley and Coveney, 
although it does not ap which of them he wounded 
first. Murley put his Shand to his side, staggered, and 
fell, exclaiming, “I am stabbed.” On exposing the part, 
a frightful wound from which the bowels pro- 
truded, and the blood flowed abundantly. Another Irish- 
man, named Connelly, received during the affray a severe 
blow on the head with the poker. e occurrence was 
witnessed by several persons. The prisoners were re- 
manded till Monday next. Murley has since died, and 
Coveney and Co y are still in great danger. 

Three men from on board a ship lying in the dock at 
Newport, went ashore about 10 py a in the evening of 
Friday week, and had a quarrel on the Queen’s-parade, 
which resulted in blows. One of them, named Nicholas, 
who appears to be a foreigner, took flight to his ship, and 
soon after returned, apparently in great excitement. 
Meeting with one of his antagonists, named Godfrey, he 
rushed at him furiously with a large knife, and although 
Godfrey parried the first thrust with his arm, at the second 
the knife went deep into his side. While the victim was 
carried away shrieking and bleeding profusely, the assassin 
quietly walked off to his ship. frey soon after died. 
Nicholas is committed to take his trial for wilful murder. 

The first race of the London Yacht Club came off on 
Monday amid continuous rain. The boats were all of light 
ionere, It was won by the Romp, 9 tons, Messrs R. and 

. Knight. 

Captain J. Goo "ridge, jun., says the Hants Advertiser, 
commander of the Courier steamer, having stated on Mon- 
day week last a belief that he could work his yacht Nelson, 
of ten tons, which is rigged @ Ja America, against the 
wind up the river Itchen (a tortuous navigation), without 
using a rudder, oar, or boat, the possibility of doing so was 
denied by some crack yachtsmen, and eventually Captain 
Goodridge agreed to perform his undertaking the next 
day. The affair became known, and bets were heavily 
made against the captain’s success. At the time appointed 
a perfect gale blew down the river, and the captain, with 
the assistance of a boy only, hoisted sail and slipped from 
his moorings, opposite the residence of R. Wright, Esq., at 
Itchen Ferry, and sailed down to the revenue cutter 
moored off Weston, when he turned back, head to the 
gale, without rudder, oar, or boat, came up the Itchen 
again, and picked up his moorings, to the astonishment of 
the blue jackets and numbers of persons assembled at the 
docks and other places to witness the feat. It only occu- 
pied thirty minutes from the time of starting to the 
return. 











HEALTH OF LONDON DURING THE WEEK, 
Tue Return for the week that ended last Saturday is a 
yroof of considerable improvement in the public health. 

he deaths registered in the second week of May were 
1070, in the following week they declined to 943, and last 
. In the ten weeks corresponding to 
last week of the years 1842-51 the average was 877, which, 
if raised in proportion to the increase of population, will 
be 965. The mortality of last weck is therefore less than 
the calculated amount by §2. 

In comparing the results of the last two weeks it will be 
seen that there is a decrease in zymotic diseases from 228 
in the preceding return to 205 in the present, in diseases 
of the respiratory organs from 131 to 115, in tubercular 
diseases (including phthisis) from 189 to 177, in diseases of 
the nervous system from 120 to 104, and in those of the di- 
gestive organs from 59 to 50, Taking particular heads in 
the zymotic class, the cases in which hooping cough was 











fatal, declined from 42 in the previous week to 31 in the 
last, those of croup from 10 to Pot ty hus, &c., from 41 to 
31. On the other hand, the mortality caused by small- 
pox, measles, scarlatina, diarrhea, and erisypelas, does not 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. | 


BIRTHS. 

On the 27th ult., at Ickleford House, near Hitchin, the Hoa. 
Mrs. Frederick Dudley Ryder: a daughter. 

On the 28th ult., at the Manor House, Swindon, the wife of 
Sherlock Willis, Esq.: a son. 

On the 29th ult., the wife of Stanley Harris, Esq., solicitor, 
Barnet, Herts: a daughter. 

On the Ist inst., at Bow, Mrs. John Furze: a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 24th ult., at the British Consulate, Bayonne, Fitz- 
herbert Dacre Lucas, second son of the Right Hon. Edward 
Lucas, of Castleshane, Monaghan, to Laura ide Seuda- 
more, only child of Lieut t-Colonel Scud , of Kent- 
church Court, Herefordshire. 

On the 27th ult., at St. Pancras Church, Augustus Hain, Esq., 
of 35, London-street, Fitzroy-square, professor of the German 
language and literature, to Eliza, sixth daughter of the late 
Thomas Philip Gardner, Esq., of Victoria Park. 

On the 27th ult., at 8t. Pancras Church, William Poole, Esq., 
of Stoke-sub-Hamden, near Yeovil, Somersetshire, to Miss 
Louisa Dare, of Warren-street, Fitzroy-square. 

On the Ist inst., at Palgrave, Suffolk, Stroud Lincoln, second 
son of Robert Cocks, Esq., of Ladbroke-terrace, Notting-hill, to 
Lucy Sophia, second daughter of Martin Howe, Esq., of Pal- 


grave, Suffolk. 
DEATHS. 
On the 12th of April last, while gallantly seconding and fol- 








lowing his brave chief, Major Frazer, up the ladder at the 
Whitehouse Stockade, oon, Lieutenant Leverton Donald- 
son, Bengal Engineers, fell mortally wounded, and died within 


freve Rey ioned,” 
ney, on Monday morning, between one and two o'clock, | Hy Io ar eat a te bit ha te 


in his 22nd year. 

On the 12th of April, by a stroke of the sun, at the capture of | 
the Whitehouse Stockade, Rangoon, after successfully covering, 
with his howitzer guns, the advance of the storming party on 
tly defended by the enemy, Brevet-Major 
Augustus Oakes, Director of the Madras Artillery Depdt, and | 
fifth son of the late Thomas Oakes, Esq., senior member of | 
Council, in the 44th year of his age. 

On the 24th ult., at his lence, No. 8, Albert-terrace, 
Knightsbridge, the Hon. John Coventry, brother of the late 
George William, Earl of Coventry, in the 63rd year of his *. 

On the 24th ult., at 24, York- , Edinburgh, in her 77th 
year, Lady Grant, of Rothiemurchus. 

On the 30th ult., in U; Brook-street, Ann, Lady Colville, 
widow of Admiral Lord Colville. 


| already,,but he would repeat his a bo the information 


Pustsrript. 


ment Bill, Sir J, Paxrye@ron explained certain 

which he proposed to make in the bill. Since the 
second reading, he observed, he had received sugges- 
tions, intrinsically valuable, from several quarters en- 
titled to the greatest weight. These suggestions he 
examined in detail, arriving at the conclusion that he 
preferred the bill as it stood to either of the alterna- 
tives they offered ; but, having had an opportunity, he 
added, of consulting parties connected with the differ- 
ent provincial localities in New Zealand, as well 
others interested in the colony, he had 
opinions, and was able to say 
mously desired that the bill 
with as it stood rather than that either 
natives should be adopted. Anxious, however, 
meet the suggestions he had referred to 
could, he had determined, with 
parties he had consulted, to 
alteration, namely, that instead 
dents of the provinces bei 


i 


F 


ries. Sir Jon further explained his final opinions re- 
specting the New Zealand Company,—namely, that, in- 
stead of 5s. per acre, the company receive one- 
fourth of the purchase-money on sales of waste lands ; 
his object being, he said, to secure to that compan: 
whatever it was entitled to under the act of 1847. 
With respect to the disposal of lands in the colony, he 
intended to place at the disposal of the local Legislature 
all revenues derivable from any mineral discoveries, 

After an irrelevant discussion, the House went into 
committee. Sir W. MoLesworTa moved the omission 
of the second and all the succeeding clauses before the 
32d, referring to the provincial councils, substituting a 
clause empowering the General Assembly to incorporate 
the inhabitants of any district, and to establish therein 
a council for its local government, with power to make 
orders and by-laws for any matters specially submitted 
to the direction and control of the council by any law 
of the General Assembly. This amendment was op- 
posed by Sir J. Paxryeton, and negatived. 

In going through the clauses, the following altera- 
tions were made:—In clause 22, the quorum of the 
provincial councils was reduced from half to one-fourth ; 
in the 29th clause, the period for disallowing bills was 
reduced from two years to three months; in clause 33, 
the words limiting the number of the members of the 
Legislative Council were omitted. 

In considering the last-mentioned clause, the ques- 
tion whether the members of the Upper Chamber 


| should be nominated or elected, underwent much dis- 


cussion, the elective principle being advocated by Sir 
W. Moresworts, Mr, F. Pern, Mr. AppERuL&y, and 
other members; and opposed by Sir J. Paxrneton, 
Mr. Watpotg, and Lord J. Manyers. The committee 
divided upon the clause, which was carried by 132 
against 89. In point of fact, there was a very strong 
feeling in favour of an elective Upper Chamber, but 
many of the dissentients gave way, because they were 
anxious the bill should pass ; and others, on account of 
the declaration of Sir John Pakington, that he would 
not accept any alteration in this particular. 

On arriving at the 74th clause, the CHATRMAN re- 
ported progress, and had leave to sit again on Thursday. 

In reply to a question put by Lord D. Stuart, the 
CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER said the Government 
had placed upon the table all the papers relating to the 
case of Mr. Mather, and among them a despatch speci- 
fying “the ulterior measures” which they were dis- 
posed to take. 

Several bills were forwarded a stage, and the House 
adjourned at two o’elock until Monday. 





Mr. Wrtp last night asked if orders had been given 


from the Home-office to disperse, bodies of police 
assemblages of le in Bonner’s-fields, met for the pur- 
poses of peaceful lecture and discussion? (Cheers.) 


Mr. Waxporr said, he had answered the qi 
been reeeived 


x 


of the hon. member. Information 


and immoral subj to the great annoyance of 
spectable iahabitente of the neighbourhood, and the police 


thought it right to these meeti ea 
the yo he in 8t. Jam banat y md 
the Green , to the great advantage of public 


morality. (Cheers.) 
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ELECTION MATTERS. 

Crry.—Last night a meeting was held in the ward 
of Bishopsgate, to protest against the late London 
Tavern meeting respecting the candidates for the City, 
and a resolution come to, vaguely expressing the sense 
entertained by the meeting of the elective franchise, 
and their resolve to exercise it in a manner to secure a 
real representation in the great council of the nation, 
and exhibit the wishes and will of the city of London. 
An attempt was made to get a declaration of opinion 
in favour of Lord John Russell, but it signally failed. 

Oxrorp University.—It is reported in Oxford 
that it has been found necessary to withdraw Mr. Col- 
quhoun, in consequence of the general disfavour with 
which his name has been received, and that it is in- 
tended to put forward Dr. Bullock Marsham, warden 
of Merton College, in his stead. This is very honour- 
able to the University, certainly! Dr. Bullock Mar- 
sham is the man who, in 1843, made the famous speech 
at Buckingham, in which he said “five millions of 
Irishmen rejoiced in potatoes.” 

ScarBorouGuH.—Mr. George Frederick Young has 
issued a long address to the electors of this borough, in 
which he declares himself still a thorough Protectionist, 
and says—* I repeat, therefore, my earnest recommen- 
dations to every Protectionist to support Lord Derby, 
as the only possible means of regaining Protection in 
any form.” 

LrxcotysHIrE (NortH).—Mr. Christopher, Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, and Sir M. Cholmeley, 
the present members for this division of the county of 
Lincolnshire, addressed a large gathering of the electors 
on Wednesday afternoon in the Mart-Yard, Gains- 
borough. Mr. Christopher spoke on two points chiefly 
—Protection and the Maynooth grant. With reference 
to the former, he threw the whole responsibility of the 
course which the Government might pursue on the 
verdict of the country at the ensuing elections. As to 
the latter, he expressed himself strongly in favour of a 
searching inquiry, and said he was prepared to sanction 
either a reversal of the grant, or that the college 
should be subjected to an inspection which should 
render it no longer dangerous to the privileges of the 
Sovereign. 

Sir M. Cholmeley addressed the meeting after Mr. 
Christopher, and having characterised the opposition 
got up against him in the person of Mr. Stanhope as 
“most trifling,” proceeded to say that when Lord 
Derby nailed his colours to the mast he did think his 
Lordship would have stood or fallen by protection to 
agriculture—that that course would have been his 
pride and his policy, and in that policy Lord Derby 
should have had his support. (Cheers.) 

“ But now Lord Derby had got into office he found all 
things changed—all things altered; and after numerous 
charges and explanations of what one hon. and right hon. 
gentleman had said in one House and another House—after 
explanations to explain away explanations, he was literally 
so mystified that he did not know what conclusion to come 
to with respect to the policy and intentions of the Govern- 
ment. (Cheers and Eestion) He viewed with dismay 
the declaration of the Premier, made some days since in 
the House of Lords. During the time that he had repre- 
sented them in Parliament he had voted against the late 
Administration on the vital question affecting the interest 
of agriculture. He would ng was it likely that he should 
submit to becoming the servile supporter of a Cabinet 
who did not know or would not explain their own mea- 
sures? No, he would maintain his right to vote for such 
measures as were good and against such measures as he 
considered wrong, whatever Ministry was in power. (Cheer- 
ing.) He had already told them that they could not get 
pure agricultural protection, and he would tell them the 
same again. He no hopes that it would ever be pro- 
posed by the Derby Administration. He had no hopes it 
would be obtained, although he would still vote for it, but 
he would support the Earl of Derby in any measure for 
the relief of agricultural distress. 

A very numerous gathering of the freeholders of the 
Isle of Axholme took place at Epworth, on Thursday 
afternoon, on which occasion the three candidates met 
by appointment for the purpose of explaining their 
sentiments to the electors. Although all three candi- 
dates profess to be Protectionists and opposed to the 
grant to Maynooth, party feeling runs as high among 
their respective adherents as if they were divided by 
much wider differences of opinion. It is alleged 
against Sir M. Cholmeley that he is the nominee of a 
free trade peer, the Earl of Yarborough, and that he 
almost invariably supported the late Free Trade Admi- 
nistration, for which reasons it is sought to displace him 
by a candidate in whom greater confidence can be placed. 
On arriving at Epworth on Thursday afternoon, the 
respective parties took up their positions on and around 
the hustings erected in the Market-place, and Sir 
Robert Sheffield was about to open the proceedings 

Yby a few words in favour of Messrs. Christopher and 


ey a when loud and repeated calls were made 


the Cholmeley side of the hustings that the 


‘ 


- sharses on which two or three hundred of the other party 
Were mounted should be taken away. This uot being 





complied with, a rush was made upon the latter by the 
blue (Cholmeley) party, with a view to drive the 
horses back. is was resisted, and the horsemen 
charged the ranks of the blues with great vigour, laying 
about right and left with their heavy riding whips and 
sticks. A general fight was the consequence, in which 
the horsemen, after being driven back two or three 
times, rallied in a body, and drove their assailants up 
Church-street, towards Sir W. Cholmeley’s committee- 
room. After awhile, however, something like order 
was restored, and Sir R. Sheffield again essayed to 
address the assemblage. The blues, exasperated at 
being ridden down, demanded more vehemently than 
before that the horses should be removed, and declared 
that not one word should be heard until they were 
taken away. Mr. Christopher then presented himself, 
but he also was unable to obtain a hearing. The band 
of the blues struck up “Oh dear, what can the matter 
be?” and a party of men, armed with formidable 
bludgeons, made another attack upon the horse- 
men. Rotten eggs and stones were also showered 
at them, and a regular hand-to-hand fight com- 
menced. The blue flags were torn down, and the poles 
converted into staves. The horses and their riders 
received some terrible blows, and many were struck 
with stones. The front of the hustings was demo- 
lished, and those upon it had to beat a hasty retreat 
to escape the dangerous missiles which were flung in 
all directions. The windows of the Red Lion (Mr. 
Christopher’s committee-room) were smashed, and for 
about a quarter of an hour the greatest uproar and 
violence prevailed. After repeated attempts to drive 
back the blue mob, without any marked success, the 
horsemen at last made a general charge, which had the 
effect of completely dispersing them, and soon after- 
wards the pinks returned to the market-place com- 
pletely masters of the field. Mr. Christopher and his 
friends then re-appeared on the platform amid the most 
vociferous cheering from their supporters. Many parties 
were injured in this disgraceful mé/ée—one old man, 
Mr. John Maw, of Epworth, was carried home sense- 
less; and another, Mr. Hutton, of the Levels, was re- 
moved in a similar state. In the course of the after- 
noon we observed many patched heads, and several of 
the horses were badly hurt. 





Mr. Henley, M.P., presided over a meeting held yester- 
day at the Mechanic’s Institute, Great Smith-street, West- 
minster, for the purpose of inaugurating an elemental 
drawing school in connexion with the Government Schools 
of Design. 

Sir William Page Wood, M.P., congratulated the meet- 
ing on the appearance of the President of the Board of 
Trade as chairman. 

Mr. Henley said he had much pleasure in giving his 
cordial co-operation in establishing this connexion between 
the Westminster Institution and the Metropolitan Schools 
of Design. It would be felt by all that it was a matter of 
the greatest importance that all who had a turn or taste 
for drawing should receive an elementary instruction in 
the art, based upon sound and correct principles ; and such 
an arrangement as that just made with the Government 
schools was the best possible means of securing this end. 
He would call upon Mr. Cole, general superintendent of 
the central school, to explain the principles on which that 
connexion had been founded. 

Mr. Cole then addressed the meeting at considerable 
length. He said the Central School of Design, at Somer- 
set House, had been instituted in 1837, and its establish- 
ment was speedily followed by that of twenty-one other 
schools located in all other parts of the kingdom. It was 
at first assumed that there existed students already quali- 
fied by suflicient elementary knowledge to enter these in- 
stitutions, but the experience of fourteen years had shown 
that that assumption was unfounded. It had been found 
that the students had to be trained, not merely to be able 


to understand and practise the principles of design, but | 


often to learn the very elements of drawing, so that, in- 
stead of affording instruction in the higher departments of 
art, the schools became, what they had been officially and 
truly reported to be, “mere drawing-schools.” It was 
this feeling that had induced the Government now openly 
to recognise for the first time the want of elementary in- 
struction in art for all classes, and the present meeting 
might be viewed as the beginning of a systematic effort on 
the part of the Government to supply that acknowledged 
deficiency. 

Other gentlemen spoke, and resolutions were agreed to 
approving of the object of the meeting. 


<a 





Dr. Cullen has received the Pope’s brief appointing him | 
| 


Roman-eatholic Archbishop of Dublin. 

General Changarnier has given an authoritative contra- 
diction to the statement that he ever proposed an invasion 
of England to the French Government. 

Her Majesty gave a private concert at Buckingham 
Palace on Beasaey evening. Among the performers was 
M. Prudent, who obtained an encore in the famous “ Reveil 
des Fees.” 

Mr. James Goulston, of the Old Kent-road, ascended in 
a balloon, on Wednesday, from the Belle Vue Gardens, 
Manchester. He descended on the Stone Break Hills, but 
owing to some accident the grapnels would not catch; 
the balloon continued its course, and Mr. Goulston fell over 
into the netting. He was dragged over three fields, his 
head striking against the stone walls as he passed along. 
a gam some men came to his rescue, but he was found 
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MALMESBURY AND MATHER, 


* Crom WELL would not have passed over this,” 
says a military correspondent on the Mather 
Outrage; but the days of Cromwell are past 
The worst symptoms of our national atony are 
not to be sought in the immense pauperism which 
presses more upon our repute for public wisdom 
than upon our poor-rates. It is not the 1,200,099 
adults dependent upon charity within the year 
nor the million of starving heathen children ;—it 
is not the depth to which gambling has eate, 
into society, even when we find we know not hoy 
many bettmg-house keepers suddenly evading the 
claims of their coeviginlie constituency ;—it js 
not the want of administrative power which 
makes us impotent to deal with the Australian 
crisis, sinking as much under the weight of gold 
in the colony, as we do under redundant labour 
at home, without the power of remedying the rei. 
procal overbalance ;—it is not the precarious 
position of our empire in India with Madras 
Sepoys refusing to march, and Bengal Cavalry 
leaving their officers to charge alone ;—it is not 
even the effeminate habits exposed by the most 
popular of the middle class daily journals, and 
exemplified by the puny carriage of our trading 
and professional young men; but it is rather in 
the dastardly sentiments avowed in the very 
highest places that we find the most ominow 
decay of English heartiness. 

We do not take advantage, indeed, of the 
equivocations of Lord Malmesbury, under the 
cross-questioning of party opponents, nor do we 
rest even on the indignant appeals of the out- 
raged victims. On Thursday week, the repr. 
sentative of England before Europe, the 
of Malmesbury, Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, declared that the result of the negotiation 
with the Tuscan government in the Mather affair 
had * terminated in their giving to Mr. Mather 
a pecuniary remuneration equivalent to the 
ameunt of damages which he would have received 
from an English jury in an English court of 
justice, if he had appealed to a jury for the re- 
dress of such an injury.” p 

On the previous Monday, in a letter wnitten 
to Mr. Mather by the direction of Lord Malmes- 
bury, Mr. H. U. Addington declared that Her 
Majesty's government had not considered that 
this sum was equivalent to the injury which Mr. 
Mather suffered, or to that which an English 
court would have awarded him as damages for 
his wrongs; but it was less than Mr. Scarlett 
was instructed to demand. Onthe Friday, when 
cross-examined by Earl Fitzwilliam touching this 
letter, Lord Malmesbury declared that Mr. Sear- 
lett had “recommended that a sum should be 
given to Mr. Mather, equivalent, &c. Xe.” | 
Mr. Scarlett probably took a different view of 
the value of money in Italy and in this country, 
a thousand francesconi, or 240/., being a much 
larger sum in Italy than in this —- but 
that Mr. Scarlett acted on his own judgment, 
perhaps not logically, but, continued the Earl, 
**T cannot say unwisely.” It is not on these 
discrepancies that we are disposed to rest any 
argument, ugly as they are in themselves. We 
brush them aside as’ trivialities, equally 
Lord Malmesbury’s suggestion, that Mr. Scarlett 
has been dangerously ill through diplomatic 
anxiety. We must regret Mr. Scarlett’s illness, 
we can sympathize with him in the feelings 0 
humiliation that caused it, but we are not the 
less surprised that the British minister should be 
blind to the real sting of the charge against him. 
When he says that Mr. Scarlett obtained in the 
money bargain the liberation of two English gen- 
tlemen, who had been long imprisoned for politic 
accusations, we can as little admit the sali 
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faction which some Peers were indiscreet enough 

confess. If the British gentlemen had a right 
ra rty as a matter of justice, and of 


to demand libe 


nce to this c , th ) 
ae to accept their liberation as a make- 


weight in a bargain at the expense of Mr. Mather. 
It should have been sufficient that their cause 
was just, and that this country had determined 
to support it ; but we do not rest much even on 
that act of gross indiscretion. Still less do we 
accept as a makeweight Prince Schwarzenberg s 
“ expression of regret at the occurrence,’ that is, 
at the cutting down of Mr. Mather. The value 
of such regret may be estimated, to borrow the 
words of Mr. Mather’s father, by the sequel :— 
«The Austrian officer who stains the honour of 
the Austrian army by his bloodthirsty and cow- 
ardly act, has been allowed to go free and un- 
touched.” But we repeat, it is useless to balance 
these discrepancies, these makew eights, and 
these concessions. The one startling fact is, that 
the representative of the British Empire cannot 
obtain justice in the name of the nation which he 
claims to represent, but is fain to accept a money 
compromise ; nay, worse ; —he does not seem 
even to understand the cause of indignation 
which his conduct has excited, and imagines that 
Mr. Mather’s anger arises from the insufficiency 
of the payment ! 

The last paragraph of Mr. Addington’s letter 
implies a desire to silence the persevering James 
Mather, the father, by flattering him on * the 

triotic manner,” &c. Public spirit, it is pre- 
sumed, will induce an English gentleman to hush 
up a great mblic wrong. ‘* Were you not very 
se efortable,” asked a friend of Pauline Bo- 
naparte, the Princess Borghese, “ at sitting naked 
to an artist as a model?” ‘ Oh, no!” replied 
the princess, “ there was a fire in the room.” 
You are a patriot, says Lord Malmesbury, by his 
subordinate, Mr. Addington—you are a patriot, 
and therefore will put up with a small money 
compromise, in this case, considering, that besides 
your satisfaction, we have bought off two English 
subjects who were in jeopardy. And this is the 
man whom the British nation permits to be its 
representative before the world! 

It is not, we say, the pauperism pressing upon 
the country which marks its degeneracy; it is not 
the incapacity of its public servants to conduct 
its colonial or Indian affairs; it is not the craven 
bearing of its young men, its betting-house de- 
moralizations, that impress upon it the worst 


ountry, there could have been - 





stamp of disgrace—its principal stamp of dis- | 


grace is Malmesbury. 

Unluckily, however, there are Malmesburys 
even in the body of the people, and we are fain 
to use an argument for which we might blush. 
This conduct is not only craven, but it incurs the 
risk both of danger and of expense; that the im- 

rial Government is willing to compromise an 
insult, when the insult is, unfortunately, bruited 
before the world, is a fact, and not to be forgotten 
by other nations. Mr. Mather is correct in de- 
scribing the arrogant depeanour of the soldiers 
who appear as conquerors in so many states—he 
38 correct in saying that the English Government 
ceases to be regarded as one which seeks immu- 
nity, or even justice for its subjects—nay, even 
for its military servants. A British soldier has 
been marched ‘in chains at Leghorn: an insult 
toa British subject has been compromised by a 
British Minister at Florence, and to extenuate 


that last cringing act. we are told that the man | 


who was the immediate instrument for perpe- 
trating it, has turned sick, and gone to bed! 
With such facts as these before the world, with 
such doctrines avowed as thi se, which have been 
uttered by statesmen of lofty bearing in both 

ouses of Parliament—aye! and echoed by 
rey orators, it is not surprising that the 
brutal soldiery of foreign states should now begin 
toregard the English people as one that may 
be hounded with impunity. We do not say, in- 
deed, that it will always be The spirit 
evineed by our correspondent, aes A Retired Oth- 
eer, and by “ James Mather,” is not altogether 
extinct to the nation, though it is paralyzed for 
the time by the crawling connivance of a Malmes- 
bury; but in the meanwhile foreign servants 
will measure English toleration by the acts ot its 
public servants, and the sport of worrying English- 
men will be indy reas 
We shall have mor 


sO. 


lged with an increasing zest. 
‘e of these outrages in propor- 
ro _— abjectness’ of our present submis- 
- They will go on until they become intole- 
. the interval, it is impossible to say 





| makes this startling declaration :— 


—— ee 


how much injury may be done to British in- 
terests, and even to British property. The next 
step will be, not to stop at the person, but to 
commit an outrage on the property; and, perhaps, 
some outlying English bank; some company of 
merchantsresident abroad; or, perhaps, evensome 
British merchant ship, may test the toleration 
of our Government, and the passive acquiescence 
of Manchester, to a degree of tension that 
will strain to bursting the spirit of retribu- 
tion. But, if so, how much more will it cost in 
labour, in blood, and even in money outlay, to 
recover the prestige which England 1s daily for- 
feiting by the unworthy conduct of her foreign 
affairs ? 

Cromwell wrote sharp letters, and hanged a 
Spaniard; and, if it Pad been necessary, he 
would have hanged an Austrian officer in the 
chief square of Vienna; and the consequence 
of his resolute energy was, that the moral influ- 
ence of his diplomacy was powerful and sufficient. 

We have a quarrel to pick even with the 
more spirited of our countrymen. Here is Mr. 
Mather writing letters full of English feeling to 
the Foreign Minister; but we should like to 
know what is the conduct of that same Mr. 
Mather in his capacity as elector? We should 
like to know what steps he has taken for an ap- 
peal to the spirit which he feels in his own bosom, 
and which ™ must know to be smouldering 
amongst his countrymen? We sympathize with 
the “ retired officer” who wishes for a Cromwell 
that Austrians may be taught how to behave to 
Englishmen; but what is our correspondent 
doing within the sphere of his own influence to 
awaken the feelings of his countrymen? how far 
is he abstaining from the paltry politics of the 
day, and letting the state drift whither it will, 
under the guidance of a compromising Malmes- 
bury ? 

True Englishmen who hold back while their 
country is helpless, and in the hands of untrue 
Englishmen, are more to blame than the bad 
statesmen and false patriots who have for- 
gotten what it is to uphold the honour and the 
influence of their country. 





COLONIAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


We may be sometimes accused of magnifying the 
traits of colonial exasperation, but the reader may 
take three passing instances in proof of our fre- 
quent assertion —that the mismanagement of 
distant provinces from the centre is ao 
the colonists to the last degree of impatience, an 
is provoking feelings extremely adverse to the 
continuance of British rule. 

In the quiet little district meeting of All Saints, 
St. John’s Wood, last Monday, Mr. Smith, of 
Sydney, a plain business man, confessed that the 
feelings of the colonists, under the pressure of 
their painful crisis, aggravated by the neglect of 
the English Government to send labour in return 
for the emigration money already lodged with 
the Government, has produced feelings of which 
it will be very difficult to foresee the conse- 
quences. Mr. Smith spoke guardedly, but 
plainly; and intimated very distinctly that 
although he might uphold the British connexion, 
his brother colonists could not be expected to do 
so. 

In aletter to the Times, Mr. Francis Hincks, 
alluding to the sudden overturn of arrange- 
ments made between the British American Colo- 
nists and the late Colonial Secretary, Lord Grey, 


“T have reason to believe that Mr. , the avowed 
opponent of the colonies, is in communication with 
parties actuated by motives of the most anti-British 
character. Communications have been made to the 





In his latest despatch, brought home, it may 
be said, by himself, Sir Harry Smith, the late 
overnor of the Cape of Good ~~ declares 
ot much he was embarrassed in military 
operations by the political discontent — 
the British subjects ; many of the Hottentots, 
says, possessing just sufficient education to make 
them mischievous and capable of observing what 
occurred at public meetings held within the 
colony,—* toresistand opposeevery measureof the 
Government, which the colonists re as the 
exercise of constitutional rights, though in point 
of fact, such proceedings approached the brink of 
anarchy and confusion”—were enco » to 
conspire with the Kafirs beyond the frontier. 

“ When the war broke out,” he says, “ I relied 
most fallaciously on the inhabitants rallyi 
around her Majesty's troops, but, as they did not 
turn out en masse, to resist the torrent, I en- 
countered a revolt, as I have already shown, 
most unexpected, of nearly the whole of the 
eastern Hottentot population, formerly so useful 
against the Kafirs.” 

We all know how that discontent has been 
created—by the fast and loose conduct of the 
Downing-street officials and their local repre- 
sentatives, in the matter of the constitution; by 
the attempt to break faith with the Cape colo- 
nists in forcing convicts upon them, and above 
all, by preventing the colonists from dealing with 
the savages on the frontier, border fashion ; and 
so entailing upon them the inconveniences, the 
losses and disasters of accumulated war. 

In all these cases, we see the supre of 
Great Britain endangered by a violation of local 
government. Permit Australia to regulate her 
emigration affairs for herself, and every colony 
would have, in this country, its own commission, 
selecting emigrants, and shipping them off to the 
place where Eboer is in demand. 

Endow the British American colonies with full 
powers, or, if the Imperial Government inter- 
poses in their affairs, keep faith with them, and 
one way or other we should have railways 
established throughout the provinces, and so 
remove that contrast with the neighbouring repub- 
lie which is so exasperating to the British colonist. 

Untie the hand of the Cape colonist, and 
he would know how to deal, as he has before 
dealt, with the vermin that infests the border. 
The reason for the disaffection is as plain as its 
existence. The want of local self-government is, 
in every colony, abating the affection for the 
Imperial Government. 





THE PATH OF THE TWO WRECKS. 
Wenz the two ships alleged to have been seen 
on an iceberg about the middle of April, 1851, 
really seen from the deck of the Renovation, or 
were Captain Coward, Mr. Simpson, and Mr, 
Lynch deceived by an “ optical illusion?” and if 
really seen, were these ships the Hrebus and 
Terror? The controversy on these questions is 
great, and instructive also, as it shows that 
neither time nor failure can weaken the deep in- 
terest felt by every Englishman in the fate of 
Sir John Franklin. 

We incline to think that the ships seen were 
real ships, and not optical illusions. The ac- 
counts given by the persons alleged to have 
seen them are clear, consistent, and only suffi- 
ciently contradictory on some minor points to 
guarantee the absence of collusion. Add to this, 
that Captain Coward describes the air as being 
‘very clear” at the time ; and further, that there 
was ‘‘no appearance of foggy or threatening 
weather.” Captain Coward is an old seaman, 
Mr. Simpson, the mate, is a clever and promising 
young one; Mr. Lynch is described by com- 





Colonial-office on the subject of this railway, hostile to 
the views of the Governments and Legislatutes of the 
three provinces of Canada, Nova Scotia, and New 
Brunswick, supported as those views are by the Queen’s 
able representatives in those provinces. No communi- 
cation of these papers, the existence of which I only 
know by current rumour, has been made to us. Our 
position has been in no way recognised by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government ; and I canst but express my con- 
viction that such withholding of confidence has not 
conduced to the interests of the Queen’s service.” 

The merits of the case to which Mr. Hincks 
alludes, are not fully before us; but we well 
know that Canada has, more than once, been 
thwarted by official caprices and delays ; that she 
has sought refuge in rebellion, and that she has 
succeeded in obtaining by that process what was 

| denied to her in the name of justice. 


mander Herbert as a “very intelligent person,” 
“conversant with ships,” “careful not to exag- 
gerate,” and “ prepared to affirm all his answers.” 
Beside the atlas of these three credible per- 
sons, there is that of two apprentices, who also 
saw the ships, although they did not minutely 


| examine them. 


In opposition to their testimony, is the opinion 
of three gentlemen engaged in commerce at St. 
John’s, Newfoundland ; especially that of Mr. 
Thomas, President of the Chamber of Commerce 
at that place. He thinks the ships were “ de- 
ceptive appearances,” and he argues that it is 
“almost impossible” but that, if they were real 
or = on an iceberg, so large as that described, the 
iceberg must have been seen by some of the 
numerous vessels constantly in ing the ice- 


field in March and April, It is obvious that the 
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“ almost impossible” of Mr. Thomas, oe be 
set in tion to the positive assertions of prac- 
tised amos No aban of conjecture, made 
at a distance, can upset an affirmation made by 
a credible on the spot. There is every 
reason to believe the ships were seen. But if so, 
why was the fact not entered in the log of the 
Renovation? and why did not Captain Coward 
send out a boat to search the ships? The for- 
mer is an unexplained fact; the latter is answered 
by another question—Is it unusual that men 
should refer their own safety to embarking in 
an ice-field on a questionable and dangerous en- 

rise P 

aptain Coward does not explain the absence 
of a record from the leaves of the log; but 
Captain Coward and Mr. Lynch both explain why 
a boat was not sent. The Renovation was an 
old ship, the captain was sick, he feared his boat 
might fe lost, and of course the boat's crew with 
her, and, above all, he heartily desired to arrive 
safely in port. So far that is explained. 

Leaving the ships on the iceberg, floating off 
Cape Race, in April, 1851, let us turn to another 
story of “two ships.” 

A vessel, named the Doctor Kneip, left Galway 
on the 3rd of April, 1851, and reached New 
York on the 4th of May following. The ship 
was behind her time, and the master, to account 
for the delay, said that he had met with a good 
deal of ice on the banks, where he had seen ‘* two 
vessels, abandoned and water-logged.”” Now, it 
has yet to be ascertained whether these two ships 
were seen before or after the 20th of April, 1851. 
If before, they could not have been the ships 
seen by the crew of the Renovation ; if after, 
is there not every probability that they were the 
same two ships, especially as Mr. Gaspard Le 
Marchant asserts that there were no sealing or 
whaling vessels from St. John’s lost in the spring 
of 1851. 

Assuming, then, that we have the two ships 
clear of the ice, abandoned and water-logged, off 
the Newfoundland Bank, let us see if we can 
discover traces of them further southward. Of 
course, if the ships seen by the Doctor Kneip had 
been some time “ high and dry” on an iceberg, 
they would not sink at once, but gradually ; and 
especially if they were the ships of the Arctic 
Expedition, their timbers would be pretty dry, 
and the interior appear comparatively new and 
bright. Now, it is very strange that in April, 
1851, as the Benjamin Elkin, a homeward-bound 
ship, coming from Australia, was passing the 
Western Islands, floating pieces of wreck were 
observed by the crew and passengers. The 
captain at the time remarked that they must 
have been some time in the water; and a pas- 
senger peated out, what was certainly very re- 
markable, that the cabin fittings looked quite 
bright and new? These pieces of wreck were 
drifting from the Newfoundland Bank. Is it not, 
at least, possible that the ships seen by the 
Renovation, the Doctor Kneip, and the pieces of 
wreck observed by the Benjamin Elkin, were 
identical? And if we have succeeded in tracking 
the path of the two wrecks across the ocean, does 
not the very peculiarity of their last appearance 
make it probable that they were the ships of Sir 
JohnFranklin? Stranger things have provedtrue. 





INSPECTION OF CHELSEA PENSIONERS. 
Moc talk has there been of late about the en- 
rolled Chelsea Pensioners. Parliamentary ora- 
tors, who believe these islands are sufficiently 
defended by our “ standing army” and our navy, 
and who trust in the good faith of Louis Bona- 
arn have largely counted on the pensioners as 

efenders of their native soil. When the small- 
ness of the numbers of our home forces has been 
put forward by the advocates of a national mili- 
tia, the retort came glibly enough —‘“ Why, 
haven’t you the pensioners ?” When the utterly 
unorganized and undisciplined state of the mass 
of the people was wanted out, the objectors to a 
militia, on the score of expense, cried out, ‘« Why 
don’t you inerease the standing army?” Now, 
it is something new to find in the ranks of 
English Radicals this insane reliance on a hired 
soldiery, who may become hired janisaries. But 
we set that aside, remarking, that it was not with 
a standing army that Washington won American 
Independence, or Dumouriez drove back the best 
marshals of old Europe over the frontiers of 
France. We leave the great question between 
a standing army and a militia on one side, and 
turn to the next substitute, the pensioners. 








Who are the pensioners? They are a body of 
men who have served their country for a limited 
time, who have given the best days of their lives 
to assert its power, and maintain its honour. 
Many of them have shed their blood in the fields 
of Spain and Belgium, and India, and wear on 
their breasts medals and stars as marks of 
honour. They have done the duty demanded of 
them, and they are paid a small sum per diem by 
way of acknowledgment and recompence. They 
are a rough, but a soldierly looking set of fellows, 
and, on the whole, aaa the worse for wear. 
Now, we ask the owners of property, are these 
the men upon whom they would like to rely for 
active service in case of an invasion ? 

Last Wednesday they were reviewed in Hyde 
Park by the Duke of Cambridge. Feeling some 
curiosity on the subject, we walked into the Park 
to “ assist” at the spectacle, and we saw just the 
set of men above described. They marched, 
wheeled, formed into squares, fired, deployed 
into line, and went through all the exercises usual 
on such occasions. We have no wish to find 
fault with them ; they did their best, and, taking 
their age and infirmities into account, they did 
well. But they were not for one moment to be 
compared with a large body of Guards who, in 
their smart white fatigue dresses, were exercising 
in the hollow ground nearest to Kensington 
Gardens. It was quite clear, even to the eye of 
a civilian, that the pensioners would be knocked 
up with two days hard service in the open field. 
When they came on to the ground and piled 
arms, two-thirds of them were, in five minutes, 
smoking short pipes. Many brought their wives 








and daughters with them, and before the whole | 


formed into line, the wooded table land of the 
Park presented the ordinary phenomena of a 
pic-nic party. 

Such are the facts of Wednesday’s display. 
And the conclusions we draw from them are, 
that we have no right to expect great services 
from these men who have served their time, and 
whose present pay is but a small equivalent for 
toil cal wounds undergone; and that they are 
unfit for field service, and valuable only as a re- 
serve, or as defenders of fortified places. They 
would be easily defeated by a less disciplined 
body of men, who possessed youthful spirits, or- 
dinary British pluck, and elastic limbs. And our 
moral is, that if 
potent through life as to enable a body of worn- 
out men to present an appearance so formidable, 
what might not be accomplished if the whole 
virile strength of the nation were regularly dis- 


[Sarunnay, 


ee 
cost of collection, but with the cost to the 


the disadvantages or deprivations which are ene” 
remote but not less certain effects. ™ 
On the other hand, a tax on property 
simply as property, has no such ulterior 
It occasions no preference or prejudice in Tespect of 
any object ; it leaves choice of design or purgnits abso. 
lutely free; it is neither more nor less than a ost jn. 
cident to the very nature of property: it gi 
than it takes away. — orn 
Perhaps it is only of late that we have 
to a just estimate of the disastrous effects of taxat} 
which are attributable to indirectness alone, For 
generatious we heaped imposts on every variety of ob. 





jects, until, indeed, to accomplish the diffienlt invention 


of a new tax, was to earn the gratitude of the minister 
of the day. We have at length, however, to some 
extent, removed these burdens; and the new clastic: 
discovers the unsuspected injury of past 
Taxatic.» had been made a science entirely through its 
indirectness ; it had equally been made a curse, 

We find on every hand examples to confirm ogy 
views. The Crystal Palace suggests and almost gp. 
swers the question, whether the conception of such 4 
structure may not long since have anticipated the pos 
sibility of execution, How many thousands of letters 
remained unwritten under a heavy tax on 
How many starving mouths have been fed by the re. 
peal of the tax on bread ? 

We cite the taxes on food ; for, although in official 
systems of thought, we may classify imposts as thos 
of revenue, and those of protection, there is, in reality, 
no difference of effect between them. The tax wil] 
work according to its nature, call it what we may ; 
and perhaps the remoter grievances of indirect taxation 
are nowhere more clearly exposed than in the history 
of our happily condemned corn laws, 

These remoter effects are due not so much to tam. 
tion, as to indirectness of taxation. An equable tar 
on all property would interfere but little with the ue 
of any particular kind of property ; the burden bore 


equally by all, would be light on each. But taxes with 


| of the many articles exempted. 


discipline, once acquired, is so | 


ciplined from youth to manhood, and rendered | 


capable of acting with steadiness, rapidity, and 
unity? No man was ever the worse for having 
his limbs perfectly under command ; and no kind 
of exercise is so efficient for that purpose as 
military drill. Combine it with education, even 
the present ordinary education of the people, 
and you add tenfold strength to the nation, not 
only for active warfare—which we abhor as much 
as any man—but for the common purposes and 
everyday wants of life. Depend upon it, disci- 
pline of the body, as well as discipline of the 
mind, is essential to make a great people’ 


TAXATION REDUCED TO UNITY AND 
SIMPLICITY. 
IIT. 
No system of taxation can be framed so as to avoid en- 
tirely the cost of collection; the question between dif- 
ferent systems is, on this point, one only of comparison. 

Unlike, however, what takes place in respect of all 
other expenses, the cost of collection is not here suffered 
to remain a simple question: the incidental effect of 
a tax is always included in the discussion. But why 
should this be done in respect to taxation—that is, 
payment for protection—when it is not done in respect 
to rent, insurance against fire, the purchase of clothes, 
service, instruction, or anything else? There seems 
to be nothing in the service, or in the necessary con- 
ditions or mode of its remuneration, which should draw 
a difficulty into one that is not found to exist in the 
other. 

The ideal of perfection, in this view, seems to be 
that the total amount drawn from the people, should 
just equal the nett cost of the working of the govern- 
ment, with the mere expense of collection superadded. 
But it is universally agreed, that this effect is not at- 
tained by any system of indirect taxation; for besides 


special weight on particular articles prevent, to a great 
extent, the enjoyment of those articles, without giving 
additional facilities, in any sensible degree, to the uz 
Tf an insurance were 
regulated by the number of candlesticks in a house, 
the candlesticks would soon disappear, without any ad- 
dition of importance to the rest of the furniture, 
The bare cost of collection is, then, not the only 
datum required for answering the question—bhow 
much does any particular system of taxation take from 
the people, beyond the sum required for the nett ex 
penses of the Government ? For the consequences of 
an indirect tax may take from the people, without 
giving it to the Government, more than a large cost of 
collection, nay, more even than the tax itself. Mere 
cost of collection is one out of the many considerations 
which affect the question ; but it is only one. 
Contrariwise, in the direct system, the cost of collec 
tion is the sole consideration. No special consequences 
result to it from concentration of the burdens of the 
State on particular articles. A tax as simple as it is 
complete, applies without escape or exemption to every: 
thing alike; and the cogt of protection to property 


| differs in no respect, as to its effects, from the cost of 
| its insurance, its removal, or its repair. 





the cost of collection, there is also the effect of a tax | 


on the construction, manufacture, commerce, consump- 
tion, or use of the article taxed; and a system of in- 


It has, indeed, been said, that a tax on property 
would, in a succession of years, amount to confiscation. 
Here is, however, an error. If the tax be greater than 
the annual realized result of the property, no doubt the 
tax would, in time, absorb that property : but if it be 
less, the property will sufter no positive decrease from 
taxation. 

In the cave of any particular property, it can be 
consideration with the rest of the community, who join 
in the common cost of protection, whether the annnal 
result of the property to its owner be or be not greater 
than the tax, 

Whether, in the case of any country, the total taxa 
tion requisite for a certain average degree of safety, be 
or be not greater than the annual nett realized value, 
must depend on considerations of great moment, from 
certain other points of view, but on which we cannot 
now enter. Let it suffice to say, that, where property 
is so perilously situated, that the cost of Government 
protection is greater than the annual advantage of its 
use, either the property will be abandoned, or & lower 
and less costly security must and will satisfy the claim 
of the owner on the aid of the State. In the latter ca, 
the Government is relieved of responsibility : men 
fend themselves more, and call on the State less # 
may be seen in many countries. : 

In sketching a system of direct taxation, we may 
first observe, that the remarkable simplicity of . 
arrangements which commonly attends the adoption 


direct taxation is chargeable, not only with its own | of a sound principle, is strikingly brought out here. 
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Setting aside for the present a personal tax,and confining 
oar attention to a tax on realized and tangible property, 
the first and chief principle is, that property should be 
taxed in the hands of its actual possessor, irrespective 
of questions of title, participation, or incumbrance. 
That which may ordinarily be seen by a servant, or 
yalued for insurance, may be seen and valued for tax- 
ation without violation of privacy. Concealable pro- 

y, if it has not been declared and taxed, ought to 
py heavier tax on occasion arising for the action of 
the State on its account—that is, in the event of theft, 
violence or litigation, where the higher power steps in. 
Deeds, mortgages, rent charges, bonds, loans, bank 
notes, and securities in general, are only representatives 
of property already taxed in other hands. Money, in 
actual coin, is always of inconsiderable amount com- 
pared with the total value of other property; and, ex- 
cept 80 far as it is the express object of commerce, it 
js held in very variable amounts at different times by 
the same person; it may, therefore, be exempt from 
taxation, unless, indeed, under the rule which applies 
to concealable property. Ships and cargoes, to whom- 
sever belonging, would pay like other property for the 
time they remain under cover of our laws. These seem 
to be the chief considerations requisite for regulating 
the practical details. 

Under such a system, every movement would be 
perfectly free. Exports, imports, inheritances, bequests, 
education, locomotion, industry, enterprize, and enjoy- 
ment of every kind, would suffer no greater impediment 
from taxation, than from natural and inevitable costs 
of any other kind. 

ml on such a plan could changes of fiscal policy 
disturb, as now, the value of property. Two or three 
generations ago, we laid heavy imposts on bricks, timber, 
and windows. Recently we have abolished some of 
these taxes, and have sensibly reduced the others. 
Houses built under the old system, will soon have to 
compete disadvantageously with those erected under 
the new. We know not how soon some State neces- 
sity, or change of opinion, may bring fresh unforeseen 
changes, and again disturb the relations of property ; 
it may easily happen, on existing principles, that a new 
burden may be laid, where, on the occasional pressure 
passing away, its retention or remission may equally 
work evil. Notso if property, as property, were taxed : 
the only question would be the amount to be raised, 
and the consequent ratio of contribution for the year. 

The last-mentioned consideration discloses the ex- 
treme simplicity of fiscal legislation on this plan, with 
the proportionate abridgment of the labours and dif- 
ferences of legislative bodies. One question, or at 
most a few, would represent the endless multiplicity 
of our financial debates. Given the year’s expenses 
and the known amount of realized and taxable pro- 
perty, and the whole question is that of the rate 
for the year, or at most of a few rates, if diversity in 
cost of governing for different kinds of property should 
establish practically the justice of a difference. 

How much the substitution of a single question for 
endless agitations on window-tax, malt-tax, taxes on 
knowledge, &e., would gain for the consideration of 
deep and vital questions in relation to justice, right, 
and safety, we are perhaps not in a condition to calcu- 
late; but we know that instances daily occur of wrong 
sustained through the complexity, costliness, or want 
of adaptation of our legal processes—that on every 
hand the practicable development of industry meets 
with obstructions from mistaken policy or obscure per- 
ceptions of right in the laws themselves; and that 
everywhere the law is not so much a rule of conduct 
7 . sa cumbrous to be thoroughly known even 

8 hieensed expounders) as a trap bristling with 
penalties: these things no one ignores, nor desires; 
we cannot therefore but include amongst the evils of 
indirect taxation that absorption of the time and 
oo of our legislators, which distracts them from 

cal cure of evils, endured only because we have 
become blunted by usage to their oppressiveness. We 
can get but a meagre and nibbling reform of Chancery, 
Psa of the obstrux ‘ 
an none 
because | 


have enc 


‘tive laws of partnership, and worse 
of the genegal order and frame of our laws, 
eer, malt, paper, timber, sugar, and the rest, 
a ‘han annual fit of restiveness under imposts. 
ve us direct taxatior 
attention to the vast social necessities for the sake of 
which alone taxation itself exists. 
— ay pursue briefly other views of the 
ciples > aay y the practical application of the prin- 
Pies we have advocated to our own national taxation. 


1, and with it we shall gain some 


ON THE CULTIVATION OF FLAX. 


It is now time 
agricultural 
that of the 
remarks in 0} 


that we should revert to the purely 
portion of our subject, having treated 
manipulation of flax thus early in our 
rder to exhibit as fairly as we could some 











of the profits likely to result from its culture, and 
thus to lead intelligent farmers to give that considera- 
tion to the subject which its peculiar advantages appear 
to us to demand. 

Although no doubt the alluvial deposits of rivers will 
furnish the fibre best suited for the manufacture of fine 
yarns, there is scarcely any limit to the variety of soils 
in which flax is found to flourish, as will be readily per- 
ceived on reference to the following table, the result of 
the labours of Sir R. Kane and Messrs. Mayer and 
Brazier, and quoted by Mr. M‘Adam in his interesting 
lecture :— 
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However true this may be, it is by the judicious 
treatment of the soil, mechanically as well as chemi- 
cally considered, that the agriculturist arrives at the 
most perfect results. Although not nice as to the 
quality of its food, the flax plant is somewhat tenacious 
as to its quantity ; and the more it is developed in its 
inorganic constitution the more largely will it be capa- 
ble of assimilating those constituents of the atmosphere 
which almost alone contribute to the formation of a 
pure fibre. Hence we are led to the conclusion that, 
apart from the deep drainage, without which no plant 
will really flourish, a deep tillage is especially desirable 
for this crop; and, at the risk of offending the well- 
worn prejudices of large farmers, we pronounce at once, 
and without reserve, in favour of either spade or fork 
cultivation in preference to the plough, and for the fol- 
lowing reasons :— 

With all respect for this time-honoured implement 
of agriculture, a pair of stout horses and a well con- 
structed plough will give a tillage varying in depth from 
six or seven to at most nine or ten inches. At the 
bottom of this tillage the plough leaves, in most strong 
soils, what is termed a “pan,” or hard crust, through 
which the fibrous roots of d@icate plants find some diffi- 
culty in penetrating. The roots, consequently, strike 
out in a lateral direction, and the plant becomes stunted 
in growth from lack of food. Break through this crust 
with the point of a spade or fork and the finest roots 
descend to a depth nearly equal, in many cases, to the 
height of the stems above the ground. It is true that 
by the free use of the sub-soil plough this facility may 
be given, but it is weary work, dragging along a heavy 
implement through a tenacious clay, and farm horses 
bitterly complain of being called upon in this case to 
perform what might be more efficiently done by the 
men who drive them. Let us see how the account 
would stand as far as money expended is concerned. 

A sub-soil plough requires, in ordinary land, from 
four to six horses to draw it, with a man to guide it, 
and at least one bey to drive the team; frequently 
another attends to clear away roots, &c. from the 
coulter. After this operation is effected, the ground 
has to be levelled down by heavy drags, rollers, clod- 
crushers, and the thousand and one implements in 
which agricultural machinists take their delight at 
county exhibitions. Then it has to be re-ploughed, 
harrowed, and rolled—the seed sown and harrowed and 
rolled again. (Our readers must remember that we are 
not describing the ordinary mode of preparing land for 
flax with the common plough, but that we are speaking 
of the operations usually adopted by farmers when it is 
necessary to arrive at a tillage of from fourteen to eigh- 
teen inches by sub-soiling.) We believe we are within 
the mark when we fix the cost of all these operations at 
30s. per acre at the very lowest, without charging for 
wear and tear of horses or implements. 

We have already said that flax rejoices in a sound 
loam or a clay subsoil. The former we will suppose to 
be about ten inches in depth, and the latter to be of a 
friable nature, capable, after exposure to the atmosphere, 
of being, by gradual cultivation, mixed up with it—the 
depth, agriculturally considered, being unlimited. Now 
for our estimate of the cost of digging an acre of this 
land with a fork weighing seven-and-a-half pounds, 
with three stout prongs fourteen inches long, and 
steeled at the points.* We shall not be dealing illibe- 
rally with the labourer if we require him to earn, by 
piece-work, 2s. in ten working hours. An able-bodied 
man will turn over, to the full depth of the fork, on 
the average, ten poles of ground per day, and, at 2}d. 





* Our readers may learn where to procure this fork b 
applying to Mr. John Sillett, of Kelsale, near Gexmend- 
ham, Suffolk. 





per pole, the price at which we have ourselves pro-: 
cured the willing services of stout Middlesex labourers, 
a man’s daily earnings will amount to 2s. 1d., although 
by working extra hours, which he will readily do if 
permitted, he may, in some soils, make a considerable 
addition to his gains, which the farmer ought not 
grudge. At this rate, the cost of a fourteen-inch 
lage, in which every clod is broken and every 
root thrown out, will amount to 1/. 13s. 4d. per 

or only 3s. 4d. over that of the laborious and often 
efficient operation of subsoiling. As there are 1 
poles in an acre, it will take a man sixteen days 
finish it, or, in other words, sixteen men will dig 
acre in ten hours. Here there is no hard crust left at 
the bottom of the work. The point of the fork 


sile: 


Ess 


| crumbles such of the subsoil as it does not bring to the 


surface, and the roots descend through it, and through 
the myriads of imperceptible crannies and holes formed 
by the labours of the insect world, in search of nutri- 
ment and life. 

It is no less by a process such as this than by the 
fattening qualities of the linseed that Sir James Graham 
truly stated that flax is “ peculiarly adapted to increase 
the fertility of the soil.” It is the additional five or 
six inches of subsoil brought up to be blended with 
the surface which increases and freshens the whole 
staple, and augments the produce of the farm. It is 
thus, indeed, that “in the sweat of his brow shall man 


| eat bread.” 





We recommend this operation to be performed on 
land intended for flax, shortly after harvest, and at any 
rate before Christmas ;—during that pinching season 
when it is the fashion to reduce wages—when the har- 
vest earnings are well nigh spent, and the workhouses 
begin to fill—when the “odd hands” are directed to be 
discharged, and when horses, costing 1s. per day for 
maintenance, are preferred to honest English labourers, 
ready to work as hard for the same or even a less 
amount. Then is it that the hitherto inert subsoil 
should be thrown upon the surface to receive the “ trea- 
sures of the hail” and the vivifying influence of frost 
and snow. Here let it lie, untrodden by man or beast, 
until the first spring vegetation appears in the long- 
hidden seeds of weeds and natural grasses. Then clean 
the land by getting more men to “ point” it over 
with the same implements, at 1d. per pole, six or eight 
inches deep, thus bringing up a little of the original 
surface-soil once more. 

By this time the clod-encumbered field will have 
assumed the appearance of a garden, and in this con- 
dition what will not grow in it? Flax certainly will; 
and if there is an additional outlay of 10s. or 15s. per 
acre on this portion of the farm, is there not a crop to 
be harvested which can well afford it, or more? But 
it is not to this crop alone that we look for reimburse- 
ment. It is also to the extra quarter of wheat, or the 
five tons of Swedes, or the extra load of clover per acre, 
that we look with at least as much confidence as that, 
in all human probability, the sun will rise early to- 
morrow morning. The effect is as certain as the cause 
is just—not more just in the principles of agriculture 
than in those moral principles which seem to argue a 
blessing to the master when the man is fairly waged. 
And when we reflect. that this is a process which should 
be repeated, at least, once in five or six years upon the 
same land; and that, in the ordinary rotation of crops, 
the entire farm will participate in its accompanying 
advantages, who shall venture to place a limit to 
the producing powers of English land? This is the 
true way of preventing a recurrence of such scenes as 
that described in last week’s Leader of a Bedfordshire 
labourer—his wife with a child at her breast, and three 
more youngsters—all emaciated, and the children alone 
careless—flying from their country and 7s. per week as 
if from a pestilence! Talk of over-population! If our 
theory is as correct as study and practice teach us it is, 
the country is not half populated to carry it into 
effect ! 

In one of the half-arable, half-grazing, or hay-pro- 
ducing parishes in Middlesex, the poor’s-rate amounted, 
two or three years back, to 4s. 6d. in the pound. La- 
bourers in regular employment submitted to a re- 
duction from 12s, to 10s. per week, and the workhouses 
were crowded with the unwilling idle, while the jails 
were crammed with poachers and petty thieves. The 
farmers complained no less of the price of hay than of 
that of wheat. Many able-bodied men, while they re- 
joiced in, and were grateful for “cheap bread,” lacked 
the wherewithal to purchase it. Would this state of 
things have happened—will they ever happen again, if 
the men of Middlesex will cultivate their land as 
Nature intended, and adopt the growth of flax as an 
excuse, if any be required? The remedy is simple. 
Let any three or four influential landlords, or large 
farmers, in this or any other county, adopt the motto, 
for the nonce, of “ flax versus wheat”—let them publish 
their accounts in the London or local journals, and 
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speak of their profits in the market place. A bait like 
this would be more tempting than whole volumes 
written in praise of the Ballarat gold diggings, and 
butter at half-a-crown a pound ! 
Our argument goes to prove that one-sixth of the 
horses used in England might be converted 
nto the mutton pies current in the bye-places of 
London, or pounded up into the as popular Bologna 
sausage; and yet, for all that, British agriculture 
would not become a bye-word or a disgrace among the 
nations. It will, we think, follow, that the diminished 
demand for oats and hay will lower their market value, 
and that, therefore, more land will be devoted to the 
production of other crops whereby man “has his 
being.” ‘This is the consummation we so devoutly 
desire to achieve; and we humbly ask pardon if we 
have jumped to a premature conclusion in the opinion 
of agriculturists in general. That we are right in our 
proposition of substituting fork for plough husbandry, 
in many cases, receives no mean confirmation from the 
eminent position which Flemish agriculture still main- 
tains, and in which our adopted implement, or its 
almost equally worthy representative, the spade, plays 
so conspicuous a part. Intelligent writers on hus- 
bandry advocate its use for the small farmer, well 
knowing the results which invariably follow the per- 
manent deepening of the staple soil. In short, we are 
not proposing any new theory, except in its application 
to the particular crop under consideration, whose pecu- 
liarities lead us to recommend fork husbandry in its 
culture, both because the outlay will be immediately 
refunded, and because deep tillage is very essential to 
its full development. 

As to the impoverished labourer, whose condition 
excites our warmest sympathy, the word has gone forth 
to the ends of the world, that “the poor shall never 
perish out of the land ;” and the example of the most 
prosperous countries forms no exception to this rule. 
But there are degrees in poverty as in everything else, 
and the existence of God’s fiat is no excuse to us for 
refraining from pointing out the means by which that 
poverty may be alleviated ; leaving its existence to be 
manifested only in those doubtful specimens of huma- 
nity who are constantly crying for “a little more 
slumber, a little more folding of the hands to sleep.” 

We have occupied the entire space allotted to us 
this week, in treating the cultivation of flax as a ques- 
tion affecting the condition of the suffering labourer, to 
the manifest prejudice of the equine species, and we 
have done it advisedly. We are not impelled to this 
from having lost our money on “ Hobbie Noble,” for 
we never bet, although we are ardent admirers of 
horses in their right places; but man should be “lord 
over the beast” in more senses than one, and we are 
weak enough to confess that our hearts burst within 
us when, in a country ramble, we witness the care and 
attention lavished on a pair of plump plough-horses at 
work in a field, while the care-worn, ill-clothed, starv- 
ing British labourer evidently envies their happy lot 
from the adjoining hedge! 











(uy ‘THIS DEPARTMENT, 48 ALL OPINIONS, HOWRVER EXTREME, 
ARE ALLOWED ay EXPRESSION, THE EDITOR NECESSARILY 
HOLDS HIMSELF RESPONSIBLE FOR NONY. | 





There is no learned man but will confess he hath much 
profited by reading controversies, his senses awakened, 
and his judgment sharpened. If, then, it be profitable 
for him to read, why should it not, at least, be tolerable 
for his adversary to write.—Mutton. 





A THOUGHT OR TWO ON THE BOOK 
QUESTION, . 


Srr,—Your commendable habit of calling things by 
their right names, to say nothing of large and en- 
lightened views in the discussion of social and political 
questions, is a very good claim for the admiration and 
support of your now, I trust, largely expanding circle 
of “ constant readers.” It is my misfortune more than 





my fault, that I am not of the latter class. I have 
thus probably been deprived of the benefit of much 
useful comment on the interesting book question, now 
under discussion, and possibly suggestion the first, which 
here followeth, may lack novelty. But pray permit 
me humbly to suggest that the “republic of letters,” 
by which facetious penmen are pleased to designate 
collective authorship, should for the future be read 
“the slave-mart of letters.” 

Let the famous conveyance of Paradise Lost, which 
lately, I hear, has become national property, be forth- 
with framed and glazed, and hung over the porch of 
our Minerva’s temple in Bloomsbury, as a mark and 
proof of the bondage of our craft and the boasted pro- 
gress of this nation in rewarding intellect. It will be, 
perhaps, a consolation to our hereditary bondsmen, to 
know that they bear the yoke which John Milton bore. 

It may be, for the reason above hinted, that I have 
not read in your thoughtful pages some suggestion for 
an experiment of the great idea of association as a 
means of, in time, emancipating men of letters from a 
degrading servitude to the traders in literature. Uncle 
Jack’s notable scheme of the “ Anti-Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation,” which all the world knows ended in consider- 
ably lightening the pockets of too-confiding Mr, Austin 
Caxton, may have read very visionary and mirth-ex- 
citing to philosophers in purple and fine linen, who ery 


“Utopia” against everything which rises above com- | 


mon-place; but memory fails me very much if the 
creator of the speculative optimists did not derive the 
notion of mine uncle from a real scheme for an author’s 
publishing and self-defensive association, which a few 
years ago made a slight step beyond a “ project.” Pro- 
bably some of the more constant readers of the Leader 
may be able to correct me if I err in statement of facts, 
or to supply more accurate information. My recollec- 
tion only goes to this extent: that the Westminster 
Review propounded the plan in a paper written by Mr. 
John Robertson, then editor of that periodical ; that 
the suggestion was followed by the formation of an 
association composed exclusively of literary men; that 
funds were subscribed; that differences arose among 
the projectors, which led to indifference in others better 
qualified to act the part of business men ; finally, that 
the project sunk into the tomb of all the “ projects,” 
this only serving to distinguish it from the imaginative 
creations which have given a too great notoriety to 
that most memorable of dissyllables; that funds still 
rest in some bankers’ hands, waiting the earnest union 
of men of action, who will not allow personal consider- 
ations to mar a well-designed effort to elevate their 
order. This is the short history of the Anti-Publishers’ 
Association, as I have heard it related. 

I must leave to abler pens to point the moral, and 
the best means of adapting the principles of asso- 
ciation to the great end of securing to the literary 
toiler the just reward of his labour. I may, however, 
just be permitted to hint at an error in the consti- 
tution of the association to which I have referred: in 
composing it exclusively of literary men. 

Authors, as a rule, are not famous for knowledge or 
experience of the common business affairs of life. A 
literary financier is now a nine day’s wonder. Besides, 
we are an irritable race; and we must sit for awhile 
yet at the feet of the doctors of the Peace Society before 
we can look out for the millennium. 

But this is not exclusively an author’s question. Is 
the author to be elevated by an association which shall 
secure to him a due reward for his genius, or talent, 
or learning, the “ reading public” must share in the 
profit which makes him richer and more independent, 
and therefore the better fitted to discharge his duty as 
a public instructor. Why then should not men of ex- 
perience in the commercialism of life, repay with prac- 
tieal aid, and business advice, some portion of the in- 
struction or entertainment they have derived? It 
seems to me, if a very young student of the new social 
science may be permitted to make the remark, that 
the chances of success for any considerable effort to 
adapt associative principles to the emancipation of 
authorship from this trading serfage, would be increased 
by making the interests of producers and customers 
identical, and by enlisting the aid of the latter in the 
native management of the enterprize. Is there any 
reason why representatives from the universities, the 
professional schools, the professions, and even from the 
unincorporated sections of the reading public, should not 
have a seat at the council table ? 

Returning now to the general question ; it seems to 
me, sir, that there is now a much better chance for suc- 
cessful experiment of co-operation, than at the time the 
Author’s Association went to sleep. Association has 
since become one of the greatest and most significant 
facts of our time; and there is a better trading field to 
work on, in the innumerable book and reading societies 
which have, in recent years, sprung up in all corners 
of the land. Are not the probabilities in favour of the 





———— 
supposition that these societies would 
directly with the author-producers, 
muneration, than continue to swe 
of “the trade.” 

This is a cause which should arouse the immediate 
and active exertions of every man, who has the misfor. 
tune—without the luck of a “ name”—to be dependent 
on his pen for daily bread, while public attention ig 
interested in the subject. If men of letters will on) 
resolve to be self-dependent, the public of these en. 
lightened days will second their effort, and give a 
death-blow in good time to the “ sweating syste 
authorcraft, as well as tailoring. 2 

With these hasty observations, I hopefully am con. 
tent to remain, waiting the good time, 

An OpscuRE ONE oF GRUB-STREE?, 
May 14, 1852. 
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OUTRAGES ON BRITISH SUBJECTS ABROAD, 


London, Friday, May 28th, 
Smr,—I have just read, with feelings of deep humi- 
liation, the speech of Lord Malmesbury, in the Lords 
and Mr. Mather’s letter to his lordship. , 

You know me to be an ardent supporter of Lord 
Derby’s ministry, and to be actuated by no factions 
motives; but this is too much. 

Rightly, indeed, did old Wagner say England was 
to be valued only for her money, if her Foreign Minis. 
ter values her honour, in the person of a British sub. 
ject, at 1000 francesconi.—Were it a million, it would 
be the same. 

Was it for this that our army fought at Blenheim 
and at Waterloo, that the always-defeated Austrians 
might insult Britons with impunity ? The men who 
were routed at Marengo, Austerlitz, and Wagram, and 
saw Napoleon enter Vienna in triumph ; the nation that 
owes its existence to England, is now to plead its rules 
of service for wanton insults to our countrymen ! 

Did an officer in our service draw, or offer to draw, 
on an unarmed civilian, instant and severe would be 
the punishment. No wonder the Austrians are so con. 
stantly thrashed, if these are their cowardly rules of 
service. 

With this we have nothing to do. We are insulted 
and trampled on in the person of our countryman, 
Mather ; and unless we are to become the despised of 
all Europe, we must be up and stirring. Cromwell 
would not have passed over this; but, either for fear 
uf interrupting the sale of cotton, or lest we should 
quarrel with the despotic governments of Europe, we 
are now to submit to any insult! 

Is the name “ Englishman” to be a disgrace ? Would 
France—would the much-abused President of Francee— 
see his subjects treated in this manner, and insulted by 
an offer of money as a compensation ? Let the coward 
who struck the blow be dismissed the service; and let 
the Austrians learn from us proper rules of service, as 
they have been taught by us (although they are not 
apt scholars) how to fight. 

I am, Sir, yours, 
A Retrrep OFFICER. 





TALKING IN SLEEP.—Sometimes, in the case of a 
person liable to somnambulism, it is possible to direct 
the thoughts of the dreamer to any given subject, by 
acting on the external senses. Smellie, the writer 
already quoted, gives the subjoined instance:—“ M:. 
Thomas Parkinson, then a student of medicine in the 
university of Edinburgh, was accustomed to talk and 
answer questions in his sleep. This fact was known to 
his companions. To amuse ourselves, two of us went 
gently into his chamber while he was asleep. We 
knew that he was in love with a young lady in York- 
shire, the place of his nativity. We whispered he 
name repeatedly in his ear. He soon began to ts 
about his hands, and to speak incoherently. He 
gradually became more calm and collected. His 
imagination took the direction we intended. He 
thought he was stationed under the lady’s window, 
and repeatedly upbraided her for not appearing and 
speaking to him, as she had so often done on former 
occasions. At last he became impatient, started up, 
laid hold of books, shoes, and everything he could 
easily grasp. Thinking his mistress was asleep, he 
threw these articles against the opposite wall of his 
chamber. By what he said, we learned that his 
imaginary scene lay in a street, and that he was dart- 
ing the books and shoes at the lady’s window, in 
to awake her. She, however, did not appear; and 
after tiring himself, with frequent exertions, he = 
quietly into bed without wakening. His eyes 4 
nearly shut; and although he freely conversed wit 
us, he did not seem to perceive that any person wae 
present with him. Next day, we told him what 
happened; but he said that he had only a faint ' 
tion of dreaming about his mistress.” — Chambers 
Pocket Miscellany, vol. iv. 
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Literature. 


Critics are not the legislators, but the judges and police of literature. They do not 
make laws—they interpret and try to enforcethem.—Edinburgh Review, 


Waar Purny’s witty friend was wont to say of Life is very applicable to 
Literature : “It is better to be idle than to do nothing—Satius est otiosum 
esse quam nihil agere!”” We are all apt to waste our energies in restless 
jnactivity, instead of enjoying the serene repose of godlike far niente, and 
similarly we squander the thoughts which might have brooded in silent 
meditation over great or happy themes, in a certain restless quest of novelty, 
naively believed to lie within new covers. How is it we all pounce upon 
the last numbers of Magazines, and are as indifferent to the preceding 
numbers as if they were the fashions of last year? They rarely tell us 
anything that is new, yet, though incessantly disappointed, we are inces- 
santly lured. Here is June, 1852, and the Magazines, like butterflies in 
the June sun, entice us. 

Blackwood propounds its ponderous defence of dead Protection, bristling 
with “facts” and tables, and sesquipedalian splendour of phrase, alarming 
to weak nerves; and side by side with this there is scholarship and flashing 
humour, like echoes of the old days, in Carmina Lusoria (Verse Play- 
things), and in: Thoughts upon Dinners, to bring water into the mouth of 
gustatory readers. Skip Protection and trust yourself to these articles ; 
then turn back and read the curious historical fragment, Ferguson the 
Plotter, interesting as a biographical sketch and as a figure observed in 

In Fraser you may read a clear and satisfactory history of the whole 
Bookselling Question recently agitated; or, if your taste lies in Natural 
History, turn to the amusing paper on eels, sturgeons, narkes, and rane, 
in continuation of a former one on sharks and their cousins. Hypatia and 
Captain Digby Grand are continued, and the History of the Hungarian 
War is concluded. 

Tait has some sixteen articles ; among them one really gay and humorous, 
called An Ode to a Female Mummy, the opening stanzas of which we will 
lighten our columns with :— 

“ Poor dingy, dismal sister mine, 
What lawless hosts of thoughts combine 
To fluster me the while 
Thy long-unrolling shroud I sean, 
That old original suggestive Pan- 
Orama of the Nile. 


“ As the indomitable Layard, 
In kingdoms old with names to say hard, 
O’er ruined towns might ponder, 
I view that breast no more that pants, 
And of its old inhabitants 
I wonder and I wonder. 


“ The loves and hates, the joys and cares, 
The whirl of human hopes and fears 
In human hearts e’er seething 
Those matron fears that made thee sad 
When little Tsoph the measles had 
Or baby was a-teething— 


* Or when, at noon or close of day, 
Thy cherubs hungry come from play, 
Dirt-pies and gutter grubbles, 
To weep alone you fled upstairs, 
Smit with eternal flesh-pot cares 
And bread-and-butter troubles— 


, “ Where be they now? I can’t suppose 
These human and these household woes 
Extinguished with thy life ; 
Haply, to us come down, they bore 
Poor Mrs. Jones, our neighbour, or 
Obstreperate my wife. 


“ Howe’er that be, tis very clear 
No more they’ll persecute thee here ; 
Those limbs, that trembled all 
At loving glance or stern reply, 
Supremely passive still would lie 
Were sun and moon to fall, 
* Wer’t otherwise, I could disclose 
That tuneful Memnon’s lost his nose ; 
And as to thy belief, 
We've no respect for beetles now, 
And only worship ox and cow 
As sausages or beef.” 


The People’s Illustrated Journal is what the correct style calls a “new 


candidate for public favour.” The first part contains an astonishing | 


amount of excellent wood engraving, and of useful information on Arts, 
Manufactures, Practical Science, Antiquities, &e. Although a cheap—a 
very cheap—work, this has none of the inferiority or carelessness which its 
cheapness might imply. The wood engravings are all executed with 
extreme care, many of them of great beauty; and the literature is solid, 
plain, direet—only inferior when it swerves occasionally from its broad 
path into such bye-lanes as that on the drama, or into personalities. 








THE ECLIPSE OF FAITH. 

The Eclipse of Faith ; or, A Visit to a Religious Sceptic. Longman and Co. 
WE believe that no “ constant reader” can have any doubt of our unde- 
viating recognition of whatever is strong, generous, or notable in the 
writings of our religious antagonists. It has been with us a matter of 
system no less than of temper. If—as in the recent instance of the 
Patagonian Missions—we may seem to have been in contradiction with 
our avowed antagonism to all theological systems, it can only have seemed 
so to those who have misapprehended the animating spirit of this Journal. 
Our own convictions are too deeply rooted, and too plainly expressed, for 
us to share the vulgar fear which dictates so snc of party misrepre- 
sentation. 

This, by way of preface, to the notice of a book we cannot in any way 
approve; a book which, because it is directed against modern scepticism, 
we must not pass by in silence, lest that be misconstrued ; a book which 
will be a source of much chuckling and rejoicing to alarmed orthodoxy, 
though to all persons in the least competent to appreciate it, presenting 
a most insignificant figure. Not that it is deficient in power; the writer 
is not a common tlieologian in thought nor in style. He is sarcastic, but 
not virulent. His misrepresentation is probably unconscious, though 
abiding ; it never rises above the tone of legitimate controversy. But 
with all its sarcasm, its eloquence, its ingenuity, and its logic, the book 
is profoundly false, and wholly useless if it be meant to touch sceptics. 
Profoundly false, we say, because the writer has entirely failed to place 
himself for one moment at the sceptic’s real point of view. He has read 
Parker ; he has read Newman; he has read Foxton, and has heard of 
Strauss “ andthe Germans.” Butas a vindication of Christianity against 
these writers, his book is perhaps one of the most incompetent we can 
name. Noman whose faith has been shaken by Newman and Parker 
can have it steadied by such writing as this; for ridicule and constant 
quotation of phrases and detached sentences will not penetrate the 
question. 

The writer must permit us to tell him that he does not in the slightest 
degree understand the Sceptic; and he shows this by falling into the 
vulgarest of ignorant commonplaces—viz., that scepticism p from 
moral disease. 

“Tt is too often the result of thoughtlessness,” he says; “ of a wish to get rid of 
truths unwelcome to the heart ; of a vain love of paradox, or perhaps in many 
cases (as a friend of mine said) of an amiable wish to frighten ‘mammas and 
maiden aunts.’ ” 


That he did not feel his cheek burn with shame as he wrote that un- 
worthy sentence is owing to the common prejudice, that sceptics are 
essentially mournful, miserable, unsettled beings, who try to stun con- 
science with arguments. When Socrates parted from the beliefs of his 
forefathers, he did so from a love of vain paradox—a desire to get rid of 
truths unwelcome to his heart ; when Spinoza passed out of the synagogue 
he did so from an amiable wish to frighten the old ladies of Amsterdam ; 
when Newman struggled through the Christian labyrinth, he did so be- 
cause he was frivolous and thoughtless. Does any one seriously believe 
this? The author of the Eelipse i regards scepticism as di 
a more profound psychology would have taught him that denial of Chris- 
tianity is mostly the form in which another belief expresses itself. 
A. believes the Bible to be the word of God; B. disbelieves it—i.e., be- 
lieves that the word of God is written in broader and more unmistakable 
characters: “in the heavens above, the earth beneath, and the waters 
under the earth.” To call B. a sceptic would be as corréct as to call a 
Newtonian a sceptie because he disbelieved in Hipparchus. Yet listen to 
this author :— 

“ Of all the paradoxes humanity exhibits, surely there are none more wonderful 
than the complacency with which scepticism often utters its doubts, and the tran- 
quillity which it boasts as the perfection of its system !” 

If he is no better versed in the paradoxes of humanity than that, he is 
not far advanced. To dissipate the paradox we have only to substitute 
the word “ beliefs” for ‘‘ doubts.” Phe Christian is complacent; no one 
calls that a paradox: he believes in his belief. The Sceptic (i.¢., the 
Anti-Christian,) is complacent from the same cause; he believes in his 
belief.” 

This writer throughout argues solely from his own ps of view; he 
never quits it to pass over to that of his adversary, and naively says— 

“ What may be expected in a genuine sceptic is a modest hope that he may be 
mistaken ; a desire to be confuted; a retention of his convictions as if they were a 
guilty secret ; or the promulgation of them only as the utterance of an agonized 
heart, unable to suppress the language of its misery.” 

Yes, that is what you, the orthodox alarmed at doubts, would desire ; 
but Truth? .... 

For example, Christianity, with much both in its history and its doc- 
trines that we all reverence and accept, is presented as a Theory of the 
Universe which the Intellect is called upon to accept with all its conse- 
quences. But the Intellect, using its freedom in this as in other ques- 
tions, appreciating this Theory as it appreciates that of Newton, discovers 
that the System is based upon two propositions, which stripped of all that 
may disguise them, ode 4 somewhat thus: Ist, God made Man; he 
made him liable to err, and as the strength of an iron bar is according to 
its weakest part, this Jiability to fall soon manifested itself in the Fall. 
God condemned the race to eternal perdition for acting according to the 
natural tendencies he had created. 2nd. In an hour of “mercy” God 
undertook to give fallen man a chance of “ salvation.” He did not pardon; 
he gave an opportunity to the race to purchase its pardon for a crime com- 
mitted by its progenitors. For this purpose he adopted a strange plan‘ 
viz., that of assuming manhood, and ye on a cross in Judwa—belief in 
which would purchase forgiveness ; although the very fact must necessa- 
rily have remained unknown to millions (damned for their ignorance), and 
questionable to millions (damned for their want of faith). 

These two propositions the Intellect is called upon to accept. These 
we refuse to accept. We refuse, because they are repugnant to our beliet 
in God; we refuse, because they do not harmonize with all our other 
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ideas, and no amount of “ historical evidence” or ‘exegetical erudition,” 
no amount of eloquence or ingenuity can disguise their inherent falsehood. 
This being the case, shall we regard our convictions as “guilty?” Shall 
we keep them in trembling secresy, or shall we utter them as the agonies 
of our heart? No; to the belief in these propositions as true, we oppose 
our belief in their falsity ; and that not, we 004 because our heart is 
corrupt—assuredly not because our heart is miserable, for few hearts are 
ighter ! 

ithe Eclipse of Faith is useless, because it never once touches the real 
centre of the question: it will flatter one party, but it will convince no 
one, strengthen no one. 





POLITICAL ELEMENTS. 

Political Elements, or the Progress of Modern Legislation. By Joseph Moseley, B.C.L. 

J. W. Parker and Son. 
ALTHOUGH we cannot say that Mr. Moseley has the clue to’a science of 
politics, such as we conceive to be not only possible but inevitable, yet this 
thoughtful volume will not be unwelcome to the student. The silent re- 
volution, which, he truly says, has been changing this country during the 
last thirty years, has been owing to certain principles, the presence of 
which he undertakes to indicate. ‘‘ Not France, with all her commotions,” 
he says, “‘ has undergone so complete a change as we. There they have 
but ool the name, the form of government, the dynasty on the throne 
—here we have had revolutions in the opinions, in the sentiments, in the 
material interests of the people.” If any one wishes to see how striking 
4 the change, let him read Miss Martineau’s History of the Thirty Years’ 

eace. 

Mr. Moseley, in seeking for the principles of this silent but mighty 
revolution, is first led to consider the principle of Reform, which he vin- 
dicates as the instinct for Perfection—the craving for progressive develop- 
ment implanted in the human race. 

“This was the means by which all that higher destiny which awaited him was 
to be worked out. And it has been. All that surpassing excellence in religious, 
moral, and intellectual well-being which he has achieved—every comfort that he 
enjoys above that of his earliest state, has been obtained by the impulse of this 
longing. The essential distinction between man and the inferior orders of beings, 
consists in this, that they are content to think, and to act, to eat, drink, and to 
sleep, as now, so ever, and so on for ever ; whilst man is urged by an ever-renewing, 
never-to-be-satisfied desire to ameliorate his condition—to add something of the 
comfortable, of the noble of to-day to that of yesterday. The doctrine of content- 
ment—the proverb of “leave well alone,” and such like, acting exclusively, is pecu- 
liarly that of the lower grades of the Creation. In its full extent it is at variance 
with this first principle of the physical temperament of man in the individual—and 
if carried out, were fatal to the destiny of man as a race. He had not yet left the 
caves where he first dwelt, if he had yielded to it.” 


And he also sees that no amount of political action so produced is to be 
undervalued, because, perhaps, the instruments were insignificant or 
worse :— 

“Doubtlessly, there are other, secondary motive powers, as it were, that have 
operated in this political change, besides that referred to. A disposition to change 
is a matter of physical habit, a fidgettiness, a nervous affection, with some—though 
in this sense, perhaps, it is only an undue operation of the principle we speak of. 
In others, the desire for political alteration is a vanity for imposing their own 
theories upon society ; in others, a means of thrusting themselves upon the theatre 
of events ; a standard under which political adventurers, like soldiers of fortune, 
enlist and fight their way to honour and power. And even by parties, by whole 
bodies of men, it is not unfrequently held in this mean view. But an abstract 
truth is not affected by this—that men see it in a false light; nor is the unity, the 
identity, the absoluteness of truth, destroyed by this—that men worship it through 
a thousand different shrines. Even religion operates on different men in different 
ways; with some it is a fear—with some a hope—with some a veneration for the 
Omnipotent Being ; with others a mere means of gain, and with not a few a mere 
vanity—a display. And so, too, with morality—fear of what the world says— 
dread of what the law may do—conviction that on the whole it is the best policy, 
and many other such mean motives, are the impulses of its action on many minds, 
But for all that, religion and social morality are not the less true in their general 
results—neither is political morality. By it all men are led to the same end that 
is ordained to them, though by different ways. Even if we grant progress or 
reform to be a series of operations, originating in and carried out by a series of 
political combinations of men, with a view to serve their own ends, this will not 
render it the less, what we have above contended it to be—the natural impulse 
which mankind has to ameliorate his condition. For in so doing, those combina- 
tions must have been actuated either by their own innate instinct of love of perfee- 
tion for that which was best in the institutions of the country ; or else, by a con- 
viction that the public mind was impelled by such an instinct. In either case, it 
was the desire of man for his well-being which was the moving power.” 

Nor does he less clearly recognise the function of that apparently an- 
tagonistic principle of Conservatism which claims a party for its ex- 
pression :— 

“The very first principle of humanity—of every living thing—is that of self- 
preservation. It is in accordance with this instinctive impulse, that man ever finds 
himself urged by an innate fear of what he does not know—what he does not com- 
prehend. He refuses to take as nourishment things he has not tasted of before— 
to enter into places where he has not been—or in anything to trust to what he has 
no experience of. If he does, it is because that he is not in reality ignorant of 
what he trusts to—that he knows it by the analogy it bears to something that he 
was acquainted with before ; and even then he confides in it by degrees—with a 
fear, a trembling, with a caution proportionate to his inexperience. And as he has 
a dread of the new, so also he has a rational clinging to the old—to that which he 
is acquainted with and comprehends, and so need not fear; for, do as he will, he 
must always be dependent upon what is about him. He calls this the actual—the 
real, and the disposition towards it, contentment. And so it is with society : what 
the instinct of self-preservation is to man in the individual, that of self-conservation 
—of conservatism—is to man in the aggregate. Mankind, like man, not only finds 
itself urged by a tendency to preserve itself from direct injury and annihilation, but 
by a feeling also to anticipate such occurrences. Society, also, fears to take any 
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new nourishment—to adopt any unknown remedy for relieving those maladies it j 
subject to—to follow any new course of life—any new rule of action of Which it - 
ignorant. And in so doing, man, in the aggregate, is actuated by an intuitinn 
perception of that profound truth that lies at the bottom of all instinctive impulses, 
just as man in the individual is. 

“ But, again, there is a conservatism of the sentiment. It is in some— 
in most—a passion of the imagination for the past. In this sense it is the train 
of ideas and feelings which an Englishman feels for the institutions of his 
It is like those which the scion of some long old family feels for the mansion-house: 
or those which we all experience when beneath the gothic arch of some cathedral, 
Veneration—a wonder that astonishes—a pride that makes it all our own, and g 
sweet sense of gratitude that at once repays the debt—the vastness that receives 
and protects all, if all do not officiate—the righteousness of proportion as a whole 
even though some parts be too prominent—the beauty of detail, if it has its 
portions—the ages it has stood—the assaults that have wasted their little 
upon it—the marvel it has been in all ages, the model it is now—the bold minds 
that conceived it, and the lives that wore their weary selves away upon the work 
and which now sleep quietly beneath it—how is it possible not to be conservatiye of 
such a structure as this ? 

“ And in such sentiments there is truth. For wonder at that which is vast, ad. 
miration of that which is beautiful—even though it be not perfect—are true, 
And gratitude is truth.. Such sentiments are but the short cuts by which the fee. 
ings, stealing a march on the reasoning faculties, arrive at just conclusions before 
them. And as true, so useful. No truth rises and passes away idle—without 
having performed the functions assigned to it. It is these sentiments that attach 
us to our institutions; and since they exist in us, and are dependent on us, it js 
these sentiments, therefore, that give them stability. And since those institutions 
have and shall contribute so essentially to our well-being, those feelings—those 
emotions—contribute powerfully to our welfare.” 


Having laid down and illustrated these principles, Mr. Moseley next 
roceeds to consider the position of political parties—of Progress—the 
tlements of Legislation. Public Opinion and its Evidenoes—Legidaiee 

Science and the functions of a Legislator; but we cannot follow him 
through these chapters. Enough has been said _ to indicate the 

and the style of the work, which occupies ground too little cultivated by 
our writers. 





CURTIS’S LOTOS EATING. 

Lotos Eating: a Summer Book. By George William Curtis. Author of “Nile 

Notes,” &c. : 
Txere is one peculiarity in modern literature wholly unlike anything we 
can find in ancient writers, namely, the deep and abiding sense of Nature 
speaking symbolically to Man of his hopes, his aspirations, his sorrows, 
and his troubles. Critics have endeavoured by the terms Classic and 
Romantic, and by the terms Ethnic and Christian, to draw the distinet 
line of demarcation, but on examination the Romantic element is found 
animating Grecian Literature, as the Classic lives in the modern. In the 
one peculiarity to which we allude, Greek thought stands as remote from 
European thought, as the Acropolis from St. Paul's. We have, ona 
former occasion, compared the introduction of this new element to the 
introduction into music of moving basses, by Carissimi,—the greatest 
modification ever made in music,—without which all those stupendous 
orchestral effects, and all those subtle, intricate harmonies which in the 
great composers ravish the ear, would have been impossible. Think of 
what Literature would be were all those passages effaced which speak of 
Nature as if its phenomena were but reflections of the poems “ written on 
the red-leaved tablets of the heart!” 

Like everything else this feeling is exaggerated, and Literature reflects 
the exaggeration. It is not a healthy symptom that few writers now can 
speak of Nature without rising into rhapsodies; and that description loses 
itself in interpretation. For one man who can paint a scene, we have 
thousands who can give lyrical utterance to the emotions they did not feel 
in the presence of that scene, but which they desire you to believe they 
felt. 

The merit and the fault we touch upon are both illustrated in the 
little volume before us. It announces itself as a Summer Book—as 4 
dreamy Lotos eating,—and bears the same relation to Literature as lolling 
on a sunny slope under the chequered branching shade of some old tree, 
with a rivulet running at your feet, and birds and inseets musical around 
you, bears to active life. It is a reverie, and let us add, a sweet and 
pleasant reverie, wherein the misty forms of the Hudson and the Rhine, 
of Niagara and Saratoga, of Lake George and Trenton Falls, pass before 
the half closed eye of ‘* Idlesse in her dreaming mood.” 

Mr. Curtis is an American, a travelled American, an agreeable com- 
panion, a poetic nature, an eloquent writer; he has made a summer tour, 
and written a sort of journal of his reveries during the tour. He 
compares the Hudson with the Rhine while sailing on the former, and 
after speaking eloquently of the German river, says— 

“The Hudson, however, is larger and grander. It is not to be devoured in de- 
tail. No region without association, is, except by science. But its spacious 
stately character, its varied and magnificent outline, from the Palisades to the 
Catskill, are as epical as the loveliness of the Rhine is lyrical. The Hudson implies 
a continent behind. For vineyards it has forests. For a belt of water, a majestic 
stream. For graceful and grain-goldened hills it has imposing mountains. There 
is no littleness about the Hudson, but there is in the Rhine. Here everything r- 
boldly touched. What lucid and penetrant lights, what broad and sober shadows: 
The river moistens the feet, and the clouds anoint the heads, of regal hills. The 
Danube has, in parts, glimpses of such grandeur. The Elbe has sometimes such 
delicately penciled effects. But no European river is so lordly in its bearing ; ae 
flows in such state to the sea.” 

The ground he travels over has been so often trodden before that we 
ean only look to him for novelty of style. Here is a favourable specimen 
from his chapter on that inexhaustible subject, Niagara; from it 
reader will gather evidence of all we have said about his little book :— 

“The beauty of Niagara is in its immediate neighbourhood. It is upon 
Island—upon the cliffs, over which hangs the greatest verdure—-in the trees 
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jean out and against the rapids, as if the forest were enamoured of the waters ; 
and which overhang and dip, suffering their youngest and softest leaves to thrill 
in the trembling frenzy of the touch of Niagara. It is in the vivid contrast of the 
of lofty trees and the whirl of a living river—and in the contrast, more 
A and subtle, of twinkling, shimmering leaves, and the same magnificent 
It is in the profuse and splendid play of colours in and around the 
Cataract, and in the thousand evanescent fancies which wreathe its image in the 
mind as the sparkling vapour floats, a rainbow, around the reality. It is in the 
flowers that grow quietly along the edges of the precipices, to the slightest of 
which, one drop of the clouds of spray that curl from the seething abyss is the suf- 
ficient elixir of a long and lovely life. 

«“Yet—for we must look the Alpine comparison which is suggested to every one 
who knows Switzerland fairly in the face-—the Alps are more terrible than 
Niagara. The movement and roar of the Cataract, and the facility of approach to 
the very plunge, relieve the crushing sense of awfulness which the silent, inacces- 
sible, deadly solitudes of the high Alps inspire. The roar of an avalanche heard 
in those solemn heights, because beginning often and ending beyond the point that 
human feet may ever tread, is a sound of dread and awe like that of the mys- 
terious movement of another world, heard through the silence of our own. 

« Besides, where trees grow, there human sympathy lingers. Doubtless it is the 
supreme beauty of the edges of Niagara which often causes travellers to fancy 
that they are disappointed, as if in Semiramis they should see more of the woman 
than of the queen. But, climbing the Alps, you leave trees below. They shrink 
and retire; they lose their bloom and beauty; they decline from tenderness into 

hness ; from delicate, shifting hues, into sombre evergreen—darker and more 
solemn, until they are almost black, until they are dwarfed and scant and wretched, 
and are finally seen no more. With the trees, you leave the sights and sounds and 
sentiment of life. The Alpine peaks are the ragged edges of creation, half blent 
with chaos. Upon them, inaccessible for ever, in the midst of the endless murmur 
of the world, antemundane silence lies stranded, like the course of an antediluvian 
ona solitary rock-point in the sea. Painfully climbing toward those heights you 
may feel, with the fascination of wonder and awe, that you look, as the Chinese 
say, behind the beginning.” 





BOOKS ON OUR TABLE. 
4 Manual of Metallurgy, or Practical Treatise on the Chemistry of the Metals. By 
John Arthur Phillips. Illustrated by Engravings. 
ProressoR PHILLIPs’s treatise on the methods of extracting the metals from 
their ores—originally published in the Encyclopedia Metropolitana—is here 
republished in Messrs. Griffin’s valuable cabinet edition of that encyclopedia. It 


isa technical book, addressed only to those who need practical instruction, of | 


which its pages are full; but the curious reader will also find “ useful infor- 
mation” on several points connected with chemistry and chemical manufactures. 
The diagrams are numerous and excellent. An index is added. 


Life and Times of Francesco Sforza, Duke of Milan; with a Preliminary Sketch o 

the History of Italy. By William Pollard Urquhart, Esq. 2 vols. Blackwood, 
Tuk principal materials used in piling up this monument of twaddling pedantry 
have been derived from no more recondite sources than a couple of volumes of the 
Rerum Italicarum Scriptores,a mine already tolerably well wrought by some 
previous writers not quite unknown to fame, and notably by one Sismondi. 
History of the Italian Republics, by that author, gives, in a lucid and pleasant 
form, fully as much information about the founder of the ducal family of Sforza as 
is smothered up in the slovenly, yet pompous verbiage of Mr. Urquhart’s volumes. 
Having neither any new facts to relate, nor the art of presenting old facts in a 
novel or agreeable light, why did Mr. Urquhart write at all ?—or, having written, 
why did he print? Ex pede Herculem. Judge, reader, what may be the voca- 
tion for writing history, by nature and art imposed upon a gentleman, who begins 
a work of no humble pretensions with such a sentence as this :— 

“The narration of the life of any eminent public man, the investigation of the cireum- 
stances which contributed to his rise, and the exhibiting the individual qualities which 
enabled him to turn them to account, is generally supposed to afford a tolerably good 
exposition of the age in which he lived, and of the people among whom his lot was cast.’s 
Vasari’'s Lives of Eminent Painters, Sculptors, and Architects. Translated by Mr. 

Jonathan Forster. Vol 5. (Bohn’s Standard Library.) H. G. Bohn. 
Tus fifth volume completes the work. Of Vasari it is needless to speak ; of his 
translator we have already spoken with praise ; and of this volume we need simply 
say, that the notes selected from German and Italian commentators are truly illus- 
trative and useful. A copious index to the five volumes is added. Mr. Bohn 
hever omits that indispensable accompaniment ; and we can assure him all students 
are grateful to him for his care in that matter. We are not tired of repeating, 


that an index makes all the difference between the usefulness and uselessness of | 


many works, 


Ovid's Works, literally translated into English Prose, with copious Notes, by H. T. 
Riley, B.A. Vol. 3. (Bohn’s Classical Library.) H. G. Bohn, 
Ovip is now complete in a prose version. This volume contains the Heroides, 
the Amores, the Ars Amatoria, the De Medicamine Facei, and the other minor 
works, _Of this version we have already spoken; but the present volume offers a 
peculiarity. It is tolerably well known that classic writers did not put trousers 
on the legs of their pianofortes, but indulged rather copiously in “ after-dinner 
talk.” It is also known that, with a view to the morality of youth, these im- 
Proper passages are expunged from school-editions, and collected all into one 
of an appendix, where the scavenger curiosity of youth may revel at plea- 

sure, Something of this compromise we find in Mr. Riley’s version. “It has 
. \ thought advisable,” he says, “to leave the more objectionable passages in the 
original Latin. The reader, if he is classical, will be able to translate them for 
himself ; if he is not, he may rest assured that he sustains no loss.” Does not this 
— bring out into unnecessary distinctness the very passages it is desired to 





Lectures and Miscellanies. By H. James, C, Mall. 
The Two Bork: By J. Symons. J. W. Parker and Son. 
Tracts ks of Francis Bacon, J. W. Parker and Son, 
Chi ta the Finance of Trade. By R. Torrens. Chapman and Hall, 
The Da taminer. W. Crosby and Co, 
The Disowned, By Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart. Chapman and Hall. 
The hwy of Komarom. By Colonel Sigismund Thaly, ames Maddox. 
Lotos 4 Chateau: a Tragedy. William Pickering. 
The Life af gi) ,o: W- Curtis. R. Bentley. 
Bin ee Xing Alfred. By Dr. R. Pauli. R. Bentley. 

» By Mrs, Romer. Two Vols, R. Bentley, 
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We should do our utmost to encourage the Beautiful, for the Useful encourage 
itself. —GorTug, 


COMTE’S POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY. 
By G. H. Lewss. 
Part X.—On the Influence and Methods of Physics. 


Tue very destination of Positive Philosophy being that of influencing the 
whole intellectual system of man, who moves through life by its aid, I 
must not omit to give Comte’s summary indication of the part played by 
Physies in that action. 

In the first place its influence is necessarily less profound than that of 
the two terminal sciences, Astronomy and Biology. These two sciences 
standing at opposite extremes, directly determine our ideas respecting 
the two universal and correlative subjects of all our conceptions—the world 
and man; and hence, from their very nature, they must spontaneously 
influence human thought in a more decided way than can be done by the 
intermediate sciences, Physics and Chemistry, however indispensable the 
intervention of the two latter may be. The influence of Physics and Che- 
mistry, however, on the general development and the definite emancipation 
of human intelligence is nevertheless decided. To speak only of Physics, 
it is evident that the fundamental character of absolute opposition between 
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the positive philosophy and theology or metaphysics made itself very 
strongly felt, although it is in reality less complete than in the case 
of Astronomy, by reason of its inferiority in scientific perfection. For this 
comparative inferiority, of which vulgar thinkers are little sensible, we 
doubtless have a full equivalent, so far as the present question is concerned, 
| in the much greater variety of the phenomena embraced by physics. In 
fact, the intellectual history of the few last centuries makes it manifest, 
that physics has been the principal scene of the general and decisive strug- 
gle of the positive spirit against the metaphysical; in astronomy, the dis- 
cussion has been less marked, and there positivism has triumphed almost 
spontaneously, except on the subject of the earth’s movement. 

There is another important fact to be noticed here. It is in Physics 
that natural phenomena first begin to be really modifiable by human inter- 
vention. This power of modification was impossible in astronomy ; but we 
shall see it manifesting itself more and more in all the others of the en- 
cyclopedical series. If the extreme simplicity of astronomical phenomena 
had not necessarily permitted our carrying scientific prevision in their case 
to the greatest degree of exactness, it would have followed from our im- 
possibility of interfering in any way in their accomplishment, that their 
radical enfranchisement from all theological and metaphysical supremacy 
would have been a very difficult process. But this perfect prevision 
effectually served this end in a different way from the small virtual action 
of man upon all the other phenomena of nature. As respects the latter, 
on the contrary, this action, however limited it may be, obtains by way of 
compensation, a high philosophical importance, on account of our inability 
to bring the rational prevision of them beyond a slight degree of perfection. 
The fundamental character of all theological philosophy, as I have already 
remarked, is the conceiving of phenomena as subjected to supernatural vo- 
lition, and, consequently, as eminently and irregularly variable. Now, the 
public cannot enter into any profound speculative discussion respecting the 
superiority of the different philosophical points of view; and those theolo- 
gical conceptions can only be subverted finally by means of these two 
general processes, whose popular success is infallible in the long run: the 
exact and rational prevision of phenomena ; and the possibility of modifying 
them, so as to promote our own ends and advantages. The former imme- 
diately dispels all idea of any directing volition; and the latter leads to 
the same result under another point of view, by making us look upon this 
power as subordinated to our own. The first process is the more philoso- 
| phical, and can best carry popular conviction with it, when it is completely 
applicable, which however has scarcely been the case hitherto, except with 
celestial phenomena ; but the second, when its reality is very evident, meets 
no less necessarily with universal assent. 

Illustrations will occur in abundance to any well stored memory. _ I will 
mention, as an obvious and striking example, the destruction of the theolo- 
gical theory of thunder by Franklin’s discovery. If man could thus take 
the lightning in his hand, and direct its course as he pleased, it could not 
long be believed to be the flashing wrath of a deity. 

Passing from this topic to that of the Method of Physics, considered in 
its hierarchical position, Comte bids us remember that the speculative per- 
fection of a science is to be principally measured by these two distinct but 
co-relative properties—co-ordination and power of prevision ; the latter 
being the most decisive criterion, as it is the principal object of every 
science whatever. 

Now, in the first place, whatever may be the future progress of Physics, 
it must evidently continue, under both points of view, very inferior to 
Astronomy, from the variety and complexity of its phenomena. In place 
of that perfect mathematical harmony and unity which we have admired in 
the science of the heavenly bodies, physics presents us with numerous 
branches almost completely isolated from each other, and having frequently 
no other connexion than a feeble and equivocal one between their prin- 
cipal phenomena. And then, instead of the rational and precise prevision of 
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celestial events at any period whatever, made from a very small number of 
direct observations, our foresight here is quite limited in its range, and, 
when certainty is desired, scarcely ever admitting of our leaving present 
circumstances out of view. 

For similar reasons, the speculative superiority of physics over the rest 
of natural philosophy, is equally incontestable. It has also to be observed 
that the philosophical study of physics, regarded as a general means of in- 
tellectual education, possesses a special utility, not to be found elsewhere 
to the same extent; it enables us completely to apprehend the funda- 
mental art of experimenting, which we have seen is particularly adopted to 
physics. It is there that true philosophers, whatever the peculiar object 
of their habitual pursuits, must always go, to understand what constitutes 
the true experimental spirit, to learn the characteristic conditions requisite 
in experiments that are capable of showing unequivocally the actual laws 
of phenomena, and finally to form a just conception of the ingenious pre- 
cautions by which we may prevent any interference with the results of a 
process of such delicacy. Every one of the fundamental sciences presents 
the essential characteristics of the positive method, which are necessarily 
manifested in them in a degree more or less decided; but besides this, 
each of them as naturally shows some philosophical indications belonging 
peculiarly to itself, as we have already remarked in the case of astronomy ; 
and it is always at their source that such conceptions of universal logic 
ought to be examined, under pain of forming an imperfect estimate of 
them. It is to Mathematics alone that we are indebted for our knowledge 
of the elementary conditions of positivism: Astronomy characterises with 
precision the true study of nature ; Physics specially presents us with the 
theory of experiment ; it is from Chemistry that we must borrow the gene- 
ral art of Nomenclature ; and finally, the science of Organized Bodies can 
alone unfold to us the true theory of Classifications. 

Newton’s assertion, Hypotheses non fingo—I make no hypothesis, has 
been incessantly repeated by men who fancy themselves Baconian thinkers 
when they restrict their incompetence to what they call “facts.” I need 
tell no reader of these papers that such ideas of science are utterly irra- 
tional. Newton himself gives it no countenance. His own great dis- 
covery was an Hypothesis at first, and only became a Theory after verifiea- 
tion. Kepler made nineteen hypotheses respecting the form of the plane- 
tary orbits, and abandoned them one by one till he settled on the elliptical 
form, which, on verification, proved correct, and then was no longer an 
hypothesis. 

Every one who has made any original scientific researches, must have a 
vivid sense of the indispensable utility of Hypothesis as an artificial aid, 
accompanied by an equally vivid sense of the necessity of distinctly under- 
standing its purpose and limits; and to this end I emphatically urge the 
reader to study what Comte and John Stuart Mill (Logic, Book iii. ch. xiv.) 
have written on the subject; the more so, as Dr. Whewell in this, and in- 
deed in so many other respects, betrays the essentially metaphysical condi- 
tion of his mind. Mill’s Logic the reader has, or ought to have, at hand. 
Comte teaches thus :—A law of nature can only be discovered by Induction 
or Deduction. Often, however, neither method is of itself sufficient with- 
out our previously making temporary suppositions regarding some of the 
very facts of which we are in search. 
ing has been most fruitful in its results, but from neglect of the condition 
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obstructed. This condition, but vaguely analyzed as yet, may be thus 
stated :—that we must never imagine any hypotheses which are not by 
nature susceptible of a positive verification sooner or later, and which shall 
have exactly that degree of precision ascertainable in the study of the cor- 
responding phenomena. In other words, truly philosophical hypotheses 
must always present the character of simple anticipations of what experience 
and reasoning are capable of at once discovering if the circumstances of the 
problem were more favourable. 

But if we would pretend to attain, by means of an hypothesis, anything 
that is in its nature altogether inaccessible to observation and to reason, we 
should overlook the fundamental condition of all hypothesis, and our sup- 
position, transcending the real sphere of science, would become misleading 
and dangerous. 

It would become dangerous because every positive thinker agrees that 
our scientific enquiries are restricted to the analysis of phenomena to dis- 
cover their Laws, and in no sense to discover their Causes, essential or final. 
And how should a pure supposition, such as an Hypothesis, have a deeper 
plummet line to fathom the unfathomable? Therefore every hypothesis 
which traverses the limit of positive science can only lead to interminable 
discussion, never to solid agreement. 

The different hypotheses still employed by natural philosophers are 
clearly distinguishable into two classes: the one, as yet small in extent, 
simply refer to the laws of the phenomena: the other, which plays a much 
more extended part, relate to the determination of the general agents sup- 
posed to produce the different kinds of phenomena. Now, according to 
the rule just laid down, the first class is alone admissible; the second, 
essentially chimerical, has an anti-scientifie character, and can only obstruct 
the real progress of physics. In astronomy, the first kind of hypothesis is 
alone employed; the use of the second was long ago exploded. We no 
longer suppose the existence of chimerical fluids to explain the movement 
of the heavenly bodies. Why, then, in physics use hypotheses without the 
requisite precautions, and imagine fluids and ethers, invisible, intangible, 
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imponderable, and inseparable from the substances to which they im 
their virtues, in order to explain the phenomena of heat, light, eleetrigj , 
magnetism? The very fact that the existence of these pretended fluids is, 
from their nature, incapable of negation or affirmation, shows that are 
beyond the reach of positive control. You might as well admit the exist. 
ence of the elementary spirits of Paracelsus, of angels, and of genii! The 
assumption of these entities in science, so far from helping to explain phe- 
nomena, has the very reverse effect ; it increases the number of things ree 
quiring explanation. For whence come the properties of these fluids? Op 
what do they depend? It is evident that they demand explanation ag 
much as the phenomena they are introduced to explain; they are the tor. 
toise-back upon which the world is supposed to rest. Newton could not 
conceive attraction otherwise than through the agency of an ether. No 
one believes in that attracting medium now; yet men of science, especially 
in England, will be up in arms at the heresy of supposing that light, heat, 
or electricity, can be robbed of their mysterious fluid. Because it will 
sound heretical, I strengthen Comte’s position by the following passage from 
John Mill :— 


« The prevailing hypothesis of a luminiferous ether I cannot but consider, with 
M. Comte, to be tainted with the same vice. It can never be brought to the test 
of observation, because the ether is supposed wanting in all the properties by 
means of which our senses take cognizance of external phenomena. It can neither 
be seen, heard, smelt, tasted, nor touched. The possibility of deducing from its 
supposed laws a considerable number of the phenomena of light, is the sole evidence 
of its existence that we have ever to hope for; and this evidence cannot be of the 
smallest value, because we cannot have, in the case of such an hypothesis, the 
assurance that if the hypothesis be false it must lead to results at variance with 
the true facts. 

“ Accordingly, most thinkers of any degree of sobriety allow, that an hypothesis 
of this kind is not to be received as probably true because it accounts for all the 
known phenomena; since this is a condition often fulfilled equally well by two 
conflicting hypotheses ; and if we give ourselves the license of inventing the causes 
themselves as well as their laws, aperson of fertile imagination might devise a hundred 
modes of accounting for any given fact, while there are probably a thousand more 
which are equally possible, but which, for want of anything analogous in our ex 
perience, our minds are unfitted to conceive. But it seems to be thought that an 
hypothesis of the sort in question is entitled to a more favourable reception, if be: 
sides accounting for all the facts previously known, it has led to the anticipation 
and prediction of others which experience afterwards verified ; as the undulatory 
theory of light led to the prediction, subsequently realized by experiment, that two 
luminous rays might meet each other in such a manner as to produce darkness, 
Such predictions and their fulfilment are, indeed, well calculated to strike the igno- 
rant vulgar, whose faith in science rests solely on similar coincidences between its 
prophecies and what comes to pass. But it is strange that any considerable stress 
should be laid upon such a coincidence by scientific thinkers. If the laws of the 
propagation of light accord with those of the vibrations of an elastic fluid in as 
many respects as is necessary to make the hypothesis a plausible explanation of all 
or most of the phenomena known at the time, it is nothing strange that they 
should accord with each other in one respect more. Though twenty such coincs 
dences should oceur, they would not prove the reality of the undulatory ether} 
it would not follow that the phenomena of light were results of the laws of elastic 
fluids, but at most that they are governed by laws in some measure analogous to 
these ; which, we may observe, is already certain, from the fact that the hypothesis 
in question could be for a moment tenable. There are many such harmonies ran 
ning through the laws of phenomena in other respects radically distinct. The te 
markable resemblance between the laws of light and many of the laws of heat 
(while others are as remarkably different,) is a case in point. There is an extra- 


substances, as chlorine, iodine, and brome, or sulphur and phosphorus; s0 much 90 
that when chemists discover any new property of the one, they not only are not 
surprised, but expect, to find that the other or others have a property analogous 
to it. But the hypothesis that chlorine, iodine, and brome, or that sulphur and 
phosphorus, are the same substances, would, no doubt, be quite inadmissible. 

“T do not, like M. Comte, altogether condemn those who employ themselves 
in working out into detail this sort of hypotheses ; it is useful to ascertain what are 
the known phenomena to the laws of which those of the subject: of inquiry bear the 
greatest, or even a great analogy, since this may suggest (as in the case of the 
luminiferous ether it actually did) experiments to determine whether the analogy 
which goes so far does not extend still further. But that in doing this, met 
should imagine themselves to be seriously inquiring whether the hypothesis of an 
ether, an electric fluid, or the like, is true; that they should faney it possible to 
obtain the assurance that the phenomena are produced in that way and no other; 
seems to me, I confess, as unworthy of the present improved conceptions of the 
methods of physical science, as it does to M. Comte. And at the risk of being 
charged with want of modesty, I cannot help expressing astonishment that a phi- 
losopher of the extraordinary attainments of Mr. Whewell should have written 
an elaborate treatise on the philosophy of induction, in which he recognises 
lutely no mode of induction except that of trying hypothesis after hypothesis until 
one is found which fits the phenomena; which one, when found, is to be 
as true, with no other reservation than that if on re-examination it should appear 
to assume more than is needful for explaining the phenomena, the superfluous part 
of the assumption should be cut off. It is no exaggeration to say that the process 
which we have described in these few words, is the beginning, middle, and end of 
the philosophy of induction as Mr. Whewell conceives it. And this without the 
slightest distinction between the cases in which it may be known beforehand that 
two different hypotheses cannot lead to the same result, and those in which, for 
aught we can ever know, the range of suppositions, all equally consistent with the 
phenomena, may be infinite.” 

Comte clearly shows how this conception of Ethers is only ® remnant of 
the Metaphysical stage, and remarks that the metaphysical origin of this 
false method of proceeding cannot but be easily detected by every 1mpar” 
mind who will consider the fluids as having taken the place of the entitves, 
the transformation of the latter being simply by materializing them. 
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in reality (put what interpretation on it we will), is Heat, conceived as 
existing apart from the heated body ? Light, independent of the hnninons 
object ? Electricity separated from the electrical body? evidently nothing 
but pure Entities, just as much as Thought is, when considered as possess- 
ing an existence independent of the thinking body ; or Digestion when 
isolated from the digesting body! The only difference distinguishing them 
from these ancient scholastic Entities is this, that these essentially abstract 
existences have been replaced by imaginary fluids, whose corporeity is very 
equivocal, since, by their essential definition, we deprive them of all quali- 
ties capable of characterizing any kind of matter whatever. Indeed, we do 
not even leave room for our regarding them as the ideal limit of a gas in- 
definitely rarefied. 

The fundamental character of metaphysical conceptions is to look on 
phenomena as independent of the objects which manifest them, and to 
attribute to the properties of each substance an existence distinct from its 
own. What matters it, then, whether we make spirits or fluids of these 
personified abstractions? Their origin is always identical. It constantly 
springs from that inquisitiveness into the hidden nature of things, which 
marks, in every race, the infancy of the human mind, and whieh first in- 
spired the conception of gods, who then passed into spirits, and have 
finally been transformed into imaginary fluids. 

Agreeably to the law of development, Physics had to pass through this 
transitional stage of metaphysics. Astronomy did the same. There the 
metaphysical suppositions of Descartes, which were as ably supported as 
similar suppositions in Physics have been, gave way when the true nature 
of positive Astronomy was established by the discoveries of Newton. In 
like manner these metaphysical notions have been driven from the more 
advanced parts of Physics. No man of any note has, since the days of 
Galileo, propounded a hypothesis to explain the fall of bodies. But the 
less advanced parts of Physics, as Light and Electricity, still suffer from 
this metaphysical influence. They do so from the same causes which 
affected the others, and will, like them, be gradually emancipated. 

Comte next occupies himself with the division of Physics into its princi- 
pal branches. This division is, of course, based on the degree of generality 
of corresponding phenomena, on the extent of their complication, their 
relative states of speculative perfection, and also their mutual dependence. 
Accordingly, the science of the phenomena of weight (Barology as he calls 
it,) ranks as the first branch by universal consent; and on the other hand, 
the science of Electrical phenomena ranks last. The former is most allied 
to Astronomy ; the latter forms a natural transition to Chemistry. They 
are at the two extremes of Physics, not only as respects generality and the 
other qualities just mentioned, but also in regard to their present states of 
positivity. Between these two extreme terms we have, first, Thermology, 
next Acoustics, and then Opties. 

Having thus indicated the main points in his general considerations on 
Physics, I have passed over that portion of the ground which, from its 
abstract nature, will have had less interest to minds not specially versed in 
these subjects, than those which are to follow. Next week we will enter 
upon Chemistry.* 


PASSAGES FROM A BOY’S EPIC, 
i 

Some thirteen years ago, when yet a boy, 
I sang of Ariadne and her woes, 
I sang of Theseus, and the mighty deeds 
Of men that die and of the enduring gods. 
"Twas a boy’s epic and a boy’s mistake, 
Yet the kind world that shapes itself to song, 
And scorns no verse that has a noble aim, 
May hear and pardon passages like these. 


ARIADNE AND PHADRA. 


There was a valley in the Cretan isle, 
Not far withdrawn from that great labyrinth, 
Which Diedalus, the lord of many arts, 
Built for the pleasure of the island king. 
Throughout the valley branches of tall trees 
Against the watchful sky and wandering clouds 
In wavering garlands hung, while nearer earth, 
Through emerald loopholes crept the shadowy gleams 
Of liquid lustre playing on the leaves. 
Amid this luxury of light and shade 
The moulding hand of nature had contrived 
A secret bower, where many branches met, 
And with transparent grass and coloured moss, 
Had cushioned the white roots of antique trees. 
A spot it was of cool and green delight, 
That ever fair yet now at fairest seemed, 
For in its sylvan temple it enshrined 
Two lovely forms, like marble goddesses. 
. They, arm in arm and hand in hand enwreathed, 


Sat silent, till at length low silver tones 





* For the Comte Subscription Fund I have to acknowledge the receipt of 20s, from 
+ 'W. J. Birch, and 5s. from Mr, J, A. Langtord. 








Sighed in the air and grew to earnest speech ; 

“QO Phaedra! O my sister! I have heard, 

Nor heard in vain thy voice like murmuring brook 
Among thick summer leaves ; for I will weep, 

And sob out all my passion in thine arms. 

Men say that sorrow will look beautiful, 

If love but clothe her as wise sculptors clothe 

Pale marble images. Then let me speak.” 


Il. 
ARIADNE. 


‘* Yet gleamed the stars in all the changing skies 
When first the gates I past, but now the sun 
Stood on the sea, treading with radiant feet 
The level billows, while his golden head 
Looked out of heaven, and to the shouting waves 
And to the wondering earth revealed the god. 
The winged clouds that on the morning wait, 
Paused in their flight, and died for very love 
Of him and of his beauty. Then I turned 
To gaze, and as I gazed I worshipped him. 
And now amid the odours of the morn, 
Its odours and its melodies I passed 
Through woodland ways, where stately trees put forth 
Their pensile boughs, while all their whispering leaves, 
By undulations of the sunlight toucht, 
Rippled and brightened on the morning breeze. 
Here as I gazed a gorgeous vision rose ! 
A band of warrior youths, gold-panoplied, 
Stood with uplifted eyes and sung aloud, 
Praising Apollo. When their voices ceased, 
The silver-sounding trumpet, far and wide 
Ran down the breeze, till all the listening hills 
Gave clear response, and in each deep recess 
The spirit of the valley caught the sounds, 
And with a merry mockery gave them back. 
Now nearer drew the youths with golden shields ; 
From midst of whom, and fairest of them all, 
Stept one, who thus in gentle phrase began ; 
‘ Our homes, O lady, o’er the sounding seas 
In Athens lie, but we for noble ends 
Have won these shores, and gladly anchoring here 
Now seek the palace of the Cretan king ; 
Vouchsafe fair guidance.’ ‘Theseus,’ I replied, 
‘ The gods that in ambrosial houses dwell 
Have led thee hither.’ But what more I said, 
And how I gave the goblet, sword and clue 
To him, sole champion named, I pass untold ; 
Untold I leave the many weary thoughts, 
The patience and impatience, hopes and fears 
Which haunted me until the evening fell. 
Then to the Athenian strangers wine was served, 
And song and feast went round in echoing halls. 
So peace was made with Athens, and long days 
Dwelt Theseus with the king, till he had seen 
Our Cretan cities, seen our temples, towns, 
Our fields and forests, and the lovely shapes 
Wrought by the wise magician Dedalus, 
In wood and marble, gold and iron, 
111. 
ARIADNE continues, 


“Time fleeted and the vernal blossoms fell, 

In the long grass, and on the level lake, 

And to the days and to the hours, concealed 
Amid the thick leaves of departing spring, 

I told my fancies wild and passionate, 

From dawn until the taller shadows came ; 

And when the moon above the mountain top 
Hung like a silver shield, I lingered still, 

Still mid the solemn pause and dream of night, 
My spirit travelled, clothed with starry thoughts, 
Through trackless paths in gleaming worlds remote. 
One day, while buried thus in foliage deep, 

I heard a sudden noise of rustling leaves, 

And as a child awakes so wakened I 

To joy and wonder, when the parting boughs 

A regal shape disclosed, most like that god, 
Who, from the conflict with the giant snake 
Returned victorious, and from orbs divine 
Lightened effulgence, while a silent scorn 

Lay beautiful upon his smiling lip, 

O Theseus! O fair Theseus! false and fair ! 

He with the step and bearing of the god 
Approached ; he stood by me; he clasped my hand; 
He uttered words that were like burning fire, 
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For they were words of love. © love, love, love! 
O thirst, O passion, withering life away, 

Why didst thou pass into my brain, why glide 

So like a liquid flame through heart and soul 

For sweet and subtle ruin, till I felt 

That without love there was no life for me, 

No beauty, no delight, no universe. 

O sister! I am nearly blind with grief, 

Let me I pray thee make an end of it ! 

One morn I stood beside the sheltering cove, 
Where the tall Attic ships were wont to be ; 

I looked but saw them not. I looked again, 

I climbed a rock, and over the waste sea 

And the wild heaven did send imploring eyes, 
And spread my arms for some receding sail, 

Then leaping madly from the rock I rushed 

Back to the palace, calling him aloud ; 

But only mocking echoes answered me 

With ‘ Theseus, Theseus,’ till men came and told 
That he had fled with all his stately ships.” M. 








Che Sts, 


CRUVELLI AND DE LA GRANGE. 


On Saturday I went to see Cruvelli’s Amina, which her admirers consider 
a masterpiece. I was struck with two things in her singing—the improve- 
ment in the delivery of her voice, which is less nasal than it used to be, 
and the greater precision and variety of her execution ; but it also seemed 
to me that her voice was fatigued, and that screaming was beginning to 
tell upon it already, as it assuredly must tell before long. As to her 
acting, frankly I do not understand the praises bestowed on it. A colder, 
harder, more ungenial, less naive, less joyous Amina, I have not seen 
on German or Italian stage. The pertinacity with which she avoided 
looking at and listening to her lover was almost amusing; and in lieu of 
the playful touches of coquetish affection mingling with the deep and 
girlish tenderness of Amina, she gave us the most stagey of stage 
coquetries and no tenderness whatever. ‘There were many points in her 
singing worthy of hearty praise, but her acting wanted every quality 
demanded by the part. Sic cogitavit Vivianus. 
After Sonnambula we had Gnecco’s amusing farce, Za Prova d’un Opera 
Seria, which lives in the pleasant memories of all who remember M tate 
and Grisi. Lablache, magnificent as ever, kept the house shaking with 
uproarious mirth, and Madame De La Grange made a decidedly better 
appearance than she did in Lucia. The reason is simple. The part is 
one of mere vocal display, and for astonishing roulades I have avsily 
said she is remarkable ; “ but unpleasant’”—let me still add. Her voice, 
seldom agreeable, is very flexible, and the staccato passages were touched 
with a lightness and precision reminding one of a violin, and also 
reminding one of Johnson’s ‘‘ Madam, would that it were impossible !” 
for it was not singing but a singing lesson. I thought of the eternal 
complaint, old as Aristophanes, raised against the substitution of means 
for an end : 
Ei de rig abtwv Bwporoxevoair’ 7) Kae Tiva Kaprny 
Oiag oi vuy rac Kata Ppvvw ravrac rac ducKo\oKaproug 
*EmerpiBero rumropevog modXag we tac Moveag agavilwy. 

“ And should any one dare the tune to impair, and with intricate twistings to fill, 

Such as Phrynis is fain, and his long-winded train, perversely to quaver and trill, 

Many stripes would he feel in return for his zeal, as to genuine music a foe.” 


and while “wondering” at this execution I sighed for one expressive 
phrase, or one delicious note, such as should make my nerves tremble 
with delight. Yet her success was enormous, the audience enraptured ! 
I hope you observe that I-am always careful to record my opinion as an 
individual opinion, and one often contradicted by the applause of the 
public; by this means I preserve independence without unfairness, for 
you may reasonably say, “ After all, if it pleased the audience it may 


please me, whatever Vivian may think.” Only I give you fair warning, if 


you don’t agree with me—you are wrong! 





LUCREZIA BORGIA. 
THERE was an immense audience at Covent Garden on Tuesday. The 





after two such lovely pieces as those of Mendelssohn and Beethoven, 
Had it opened the concert one might have liked it better. Madlle. Clauss 
wound up with Chopin’s Nocturne, not altogether in Chopin's style, and 
with Heller’s Chasse—an opportunity for display of fingering. Peop) 
who like these imitative compositions, and want music to be descriptive 
instead of emotive, may enjoy La Chasse. I don't. You may hear in it 
the clatter of hoofs on the frosty ground; you may see the red coats 
flashing in the sun; you may hear the Tallyho, and smell rum and milk 
in those modulations—if you like! It is as easy as thought. Imagination 
has boundless sway. And if you area sportsman, you will say that’s some. 
thing like music! I prefer music itself. 





EGMONT AND THE GERMAN ACTORS. 


ALTHOUGH not a good play in any theatrical sense, Egmont, like eve 
work of that immortal writer, retains a deep hold on the mind that has 
once read it: the qualities demanded in a scenic picture of life, may be 
found more prominent and vigorous in far inferior writers; but the pro- 
found humanity, the organic creation, every touch of which speaks the 
poet, and, finally, the bright happy life that animates this work, make it 
something higher and deeper than an amusement. 

Egmont was written in two strange and culminating epochs of Goethe's 
life. It was commenced and sketched out in 1775, when he had just 
broken away from Lili; it was finished in Italy, when he had broken 
away from the turbulence of youth, and commenced his great career of 
serene and noble life. Can one not hear something of both epochs in the 
accents of this play? He had parted from Lili—why I will some da 
endeavour to explain—but his heart still yearned towards her. He 
lingered about her house, of nights, wrapped in his cloak, mournfully 
happy if he could but catch a — of her shadow on the curtain as she 
moved about the room. One night, as he stood there beneath the stars, 
he heard her singing. What was her song? It was the one he had written 
to her in the fresh morning of their love! 

“ Wherefore so resistlessly dost draw me ?” &e. 
Her voice ceased. She rose and walked up and down the room, little 
knowing how her sorrow was shared by in that caused it —little 
knowing who stood beneath her window struggling with his feelings; 
struggling but conquering, as his victorious nature ever did. 

Goethe always sought consolation in Art. With Eymont he cheated 
sorrow ; and, although Egmont is a tragedy, how little tragic emotion 
there is on the surface! to find that you must pierce deep. "For Goethe 
—as the noodles tell you— was “so cold!’ Noodles who never penetrate 
beyond surfaces ! 

Egmont is not, properly speaking, a tragedy; nor is it, as commonly 
said, a great historic play: it is a profoundly human play. Had Goethe 
been an historic mind he would certainly have produced a great painting 
of history here, in lieu of the individual, human picture it a him 
to paint; for the time was pregnant with historic impulse. Frederic the 
Great—over whom Carlyle now ponders—was resting on his splendid 
laurels. Catherine of Russia, that great Empress, towered in the North. 
Paoli had struck for liberty. Washington and Franklin had achieved it. 
But Goethe, absorbed by Man, had little or no thought of the universal 
life which moves through History. “I and my immediate circle,” he 
says, “ did not meddle with the news of the day : our affair was to study 
Man: men in general we allowed to go their own way.” An indifference 
which draws forth from politicians like Mazzini a burst of passionate 
scorn; a scorn any one can understand, who contemplates Mazzini’s 
splendid and disinterested life, or who gazes on the “ victorious sadness 
of his countenance” (touse the beautiful epithet applied to him by an ex- 
quisite friend of mine) but a scorn, nevertheless, which I take to be one- 
sided and unwise. It is idle to quarrel with so great a nature as Goethe's 
because it was not different from what it pleased God to make it. 

And, frankly, what amount of historic insight and local colouring could 
be accepted in lieu of such deep poetic insight as we have here in Egmont 
and Clara? Suppose the play a political manifesto—would any one— 
except in hours of commotion—and genius creates for a// times—prefer 
that to the drama of the brain and heart acted here? No. The freeand 
om and almost godlike carelessness of Egmont is worth a whole tn- 

yune of patriotic orators, for in him we see Humanity, not a mood. But 
Iwill not argue this point. Let me rather turn to the German troupe 


| whom Mr. Mitchell has brought over for the delectation of a blasé public. 


opera was Lucrezia, a favourite, with Grisi and Mario, the favourites of | 


favourites, and Ronconi in the small but important part of the Duke ; and 
after Lucrezia came the third and fourth acts of J Maertiri, in which 
Tamberlik, as usual, thrilled the house with ungovernable enthusiasm. 
Grisi was very grand in Lwcrezia; her acting, perhaps, finer than ever, 
and her singing still the most delightful singing to be cal when Alboni 
is not present. Mario reserved himself somewhat; using the falsetto 
more than was satisfactory, but abandoning himself to the two great duets 


a second and third acts, and dying with even more effect than here- 
ore. 





THE MUSICAL UNION. 
Tue third concert, on Tuesday, was delightful. 
mian violinist, leading in satisfactory style, and Herr Pollitzer, on the 
tenor, being a decided acquisition. “Mendelssohn's lovely quartet in D 
(No. 3.) has rarely been better played ; Beethoven's incomparable sonata 
in C minor, for piano and violin, severely tried the powers of Herr Laub 
and Mdlle. Clauss ; but although the violinist was not irreproachable in his 
mechanism, he was in feeling and style—they both played in what for 
want of a better word I must call the true Beethovenish mood. Mozart's 
quintet in A, I found rather tiresome in its simplicity ; especially coming 


Herr Laub, the Bohe- 





The house was overflowing ; the audience in eestacies ; the success of 
the experiment unequivocal. I was sure it would be so. Novelty, 
fashion, and a legitimate curiosity, were not bad things for a manager to 
speculate upon; and considering how ignorant the public is, how inca 
pable of appreciating Art, how willing to take for granted that foreigners 
must be artists, there is no reason to suppose that any deficiency 
quality will interfere with the monetary success of this speculation. 1 am 
glad of it: for Mr. Mitchell, above all managers, deserves to succeed: 
he is enterprising, generous, and keeps faith with the public. 

But you want to know what I think of these Germans? As far a8 I 
could gather, there were only three persons in the house who shared my 
opinion ; but this imposing minority satisfies me; and not being accus- 
tomed to take my opinions from any higher authority than the Big W 4 
who holds his court in my breast, I shall “fearlessly declare” (as writers 
say when they are under zo sort of peril whatever) that my admiration 0 
the acting was that which, one feels for mature mediocrity—medioenty 
without crudeness,—ripe, perfect, untroubled by a hope of future deve- 
lopment! i 

Terr Emil Devrient is accredited as the greatest tragic actor now living 
in Germany. I saw him years ago with very mitigated admiration, an 
last night that feeling was not changed. He is a fine looking, not wn 
graceful man, with a hatchet face and a good voice. He treads the stage 
as “to the manner born ;” speaks with an agreeable accent, and a culti- 
vated intelligence, so that you feel you are listening to a gentleman, a” 
one who understands what he is saying. He is never great; he has no 


flashes of genius ; he never thrills you; but he is free from rant, extra 
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ce, and tricks of all kinds. If T call him a German version of 

- wrt, or something like what Wallack is in tragedy, I shall tolerably 
a Piny impression. The great defects are a want of impulse, a want 
orig t and shade, and a want of self-identification with the passion of 








TAKING BY STORM. 


Taxtne by storm with a vengeance! “Was ever woman in this humour 
wooed—was ever woman in this humour won?” Never! F peg 8 mat 





' i . . . > € i } } the 
: : he he is always an actor, and you see hg Se Thus, in that er = Pe =F pelea: pe pleecrdbernare «8 aioe force ~ | 
: exquisite love scene, where Egmont comes in his splendour to gratify irresistible pertinacity and gay confidence! That does les Mathews ; 


Clara's feminine love of display—that scene which Scott ym che in 

: Kenilworth with a coolness not surpassed by Dumas imself—Herr 
| Devrient, instead of representing the playful tenderness and affectionate 
sympathy of a great man yielding to his mistress, and enjoying her girlish 
gdmiration, looked far more like a juvenile tragedian entering the green- 

yom and asking the soubrette, “ How do you like my make up?” Why, 

sucha scene as that should have something of the gentle strength and com- 

assionate lovingness painted on the face of Millais’ Huguenot soldier—a 


and your shouts of laughter prevent your discovering that the piece is 
outrageously improbable. I will not be wiser than my laughter, but will 
let this piece pass for an extravagance rendered amusing by good acting. 





OMNIANA, 


I can only record in a line the immense success of Wigan's benefit, at 
which I was not able to be present, the German plays having a prior 





athy with the feelings of his mistress, such as the oak must feel for thee Bg . Seed) vey A 4 a 
aes drils that enclasp it. But Herr Devrient admired himself almost claim. Ww — great favourite, and his loss will be a terrible loss to 
e tendrus ‘ 7a # kal. 4 . > | o the Princess's. 
; much as she did! ‘ Me voila! what do you think of me now ¥ ; : , 
as : oy ae a Ligenatnegts . sae Cremorne Garpens have opened for the season (what a season! how 
: Then, again, the love making of that love seene! Did Herr Devrient : : - Bow - 
Ne gerogirmat cage eae Se RS 5 ‘+t hand-clasped be. | ®ppropriate to al fresco delights !), and I will discourse thereon with con- 
, ever look lovingly into the depths of loving eyes, or sit hand-clasped be- ide I ge ot ys atptinen: thal ‘ el : 
j side one whose life leaped to meet his, that he ean present us with such a nour r at 6 perme na of the that Ct Sa , oe ~ 
‘cture of a hero's love? His face—which has but two expressions— | POS 50 6 See Sa ae aVEAR, 
; told nothing of what might have been passing in Egmont’s breast; his | 
t tate moons aoe — ss : Goethe had given him | yr. H. C. SELOUS’S PICTURE OF THE INAUGURATION OF THE 
1 words to utter, and he uttere lem—tha " A 2 aa n * 
f You observe, [ measure Herr Devrient by the standard of his own | GREAT EXHIBITION OF 1861. 
e retensions, not by the standard of contemporary acting. Place him | Mr. Srtovs exhibits, at No. 4, Trafalgar-place, a very interesting 
y beside Charles Kean, or Anderson, for example, and severity passes into | and effective memorial of that May-Day of which our century may 
admiration. What he may do with other characters remains to be seen; | never see the gong The picture is arranged with considerable scenic 
y but from last night I have seen enough to assure me that a great actor he effect: a good idea of the Crystal Palace, within a limited view, is ob- 
e neither is nor will be. ; tained. 
, Clara was played by Frau Stolte, a pretty-eyed, ingenuous woman, The portraits of the distinguished company gathered round the royal 
1 whom I should like to see in comedy. Her Clara was natural; but, as | dais—the court, diplomacy, commissioners, ete.—are tolerably faithful, 
Ioften say, according to whose nature? Is Clara a genial loving girl | but not likenesses. Henry Cole, for instance, we should recognise; and 
of humble life, proud of “ keeping company” with a fine gentleman? | Owen Jones: but the latter has not the dark hair bestowed upon him by 
Then nothing could well be more charming. But Hgmont did not make | the artist. Then again, the Prince Albert of Mr. Selous is too tall for 
‘ a bauermddchen his mistress. Under all the mnaiveté and ignorance of | the original; and Lord Derby too slender: the latter looks more like a 
. Clara there is a refined poetic nature: and this is the nature according lean author than the clean cut aristocratic English gentleman whose type 
; to which the actress should be natural ! is familiar to the Park. 





1 Of the others, I will only mention Herrn Birnstill and Denk, whose Perhaps we might have expected Mr. Selous to throw into the 


| 

| 

| 

| are apt to have: but on the whole the effect is satisfacto 







































































. oo om seemed to promise that if Mr. Mitchell would give us composition of his subject a little less of the stuck look portrait fg = 
. jerman comedies, instead of tragedies, there might be something more , and the de- 
: than gratified curiosity, and, ‘‘ German without a master’—there might mands for the engraving seem to be commensurate with the interest 
be amusement ! attaching to the occasion it commemorates. 
y a = J “ ME a) hitherto kept aloof. are om - , iz F an 
: oof, are ppearing in the market. The 
le Commercial Wars public sales, which comprised 12,000 bags, went off with German Plays, 
g ¢ _— at very full rates, and crystallized Mauritius was ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 
n decidedly dearer. The whole sold as follow :—2,030 bags ———— 
e FOREIGN STOCKS Mauritius at 42s. 6d. to 43s. for fine, 36s. to 38s. 6d. for ARRANGEMENTS FOR NEXT WEER. 
d SIGN STOCKS, 4 good middling to good bright yellow crystallized. 1,670 Tuesday next, June 8th, KABALE UND LIEBE (Intrigue 
; oe SaTurRDAyY, June 5. bags Bengal, good middling white Benares, 38s.; middling, | and Lew}, by Schiller. 
. Tae bargains in the official list comprised—Austrian Scrip, | 37s.; low middling, 35s. 6d., and 30s. 6d. for low soft date. Wednesday, June 9th, DER ARME POET (The Poor Poet), 
t. and 4 premium; Brazilian, 100} and 100; the Five per | 2,820 bags Madras, 28s. to 29s. for good middling yellow; | by Kotzebue. DER GERADE WEG DER BESTE (The 
1 gs : 5 gy * | Straight Way the Best), by Kotzebue. HUMORISTISCHE 
al Cents. New, 99}; Chilian Six per Cents., 104; Ecuador, | 25s. 6d. to 27s, 6d. for low to good brown. 1,040 bags STU DIEN TRememee 4 : )b te 
ie 4; Mexican for account, 31}; the Three per Cents., 25 | China at 31s. to 33s. for low middling soft. 2,030 bags Thursday, June 10th, (in cor y Ashes of the enthusiastic 
} nd 245; Portuguese Five per Cents., 98} and 994; Rus- | Manilla at 84s. to 34s. 6d. for good middling soft brown | manner in which it was received on Wednesday last), Goethe's 
; Sn Sennen Half per Cents., 104 and 1044; Spanish | clayed. 1,440 bags Java at 38s. for food white, and 36s. | play = EGMONT, the only oceasion upon which it can be re- 
4 assive, 5} and }; Spanish Three per Cents., for money, | 6d. to 37s. for good middling grayish yellow. 70 chests | peated. : ; 
te 47}; for the account, 48 and 47$; the Three per Cent. | 630 bags Bahia at 34s. to 35s. 6d. for good middling brown, Immediately after which wil be uotneed, apuss 4 
5 New Deferred, 21! and 4; Spanish Committee Certificate | and 31s. to 33s. fur low to middling brown. 1,250hhds, Pe ep Mee a b . eo; and 
38 pier te not funded, 2 per cent.; Venezuela, for money, | West India have been sold. “"s By arrangements entered into with Mr. ey eee ne | 
i , and 39; for the account, 40 and 394; the De- ~ —— — | York-street, Covent-garden, a translation of most of VR, 
: ae ny and 15}; Belgian Four-and-a-Half per Cents., Sf p 721 — Boln's Standard Library, may tt | Merge se it re 
4 wy and }; Dutch Two-and-a-Half per Cents., 62} and rrenc F aps Shilling each, with the exception Don 
's 62; and the F, Ca ‘ertificates, 03}. id “Faust,” which are Two Shillings each. 
é Four per Cent. Certificates, 23} Lessee, Mr. Joun Mircwett, 33, Old Bond-street. Prices ge per thy ad i pry y 
BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK. -_— ‘echall's Reval Library 88, Ola Bes r : 
id ” . a te - . 2 — Second Appearance of Monsieur LEVASSOR, and Continuation Mitchell's Royal Library, 33, Old Bond-street, and of the a= 
(CLosine Prices.) PE Office of the Theatre, which is Daily, from 11 till 5 o'clock, 
nt — — of Monsieur LAFONT’S Engagement. ee ee ee 
— Satur. Mond. Tues. Wedn. Thurs. Frid. 
er Bank Stock 2913 099 29] 292 | 291} On Monday Evening, June 7th, the Entertainments will com- | Che Zoological Gardens, 
pom og OL oh oaee aot | Bop | aoe | mence with LA NUIT AUX SOUFFLETS—Le Due Her- | Pate 
od Sper Cent. Com, Ans! loot Lk 1k eek | 898 | B8s | cule IIL, M. Levassor—Le Comte de Candolle, M. Lafont— _, _REGENT’S PARK, = . 
ri- 3perCent Ar i7ai | ve LOGE | 100K | 1005 | 1005 | 1008 | Rene de Monteleone, M. Leon— Helene, Mdlle. Edith—Car- | ate Open to Visitors daily. The C now _— 
ut 3 per Cent. Con are 100} | 1008 700k Joos 100; 100g | lotta, Mdlle. Laure. After which, La Mere Michel, au Theatre of 1,500 Specimens: a Fine Series of Pagh at | nia 
. 3 per Cent. An..... 1012 1024 1022 | 102) 1oZt | log, | Italien, Scéne Parodie Bouffe, de “LA GAZZA LADRA,” | been added to the HIPPOPOTAMUS, ELEPHANT CALF, 
pe New 5 per in 2 “8 2h “8 ee exécutee par Monsieur Levassor. And to conclude with UN | and other rare animals, during the Winter. All Visitors 
! Long Ans., 18600) | GL | BE. | FRERE TERRIBLE —Theodore Blondeau, M. Levassor— | admitted to Mr. Gould’s Collection of HUMMING B 
“ | 00 ia > | eevee ont oy * B Saguie Blondeau, M. — La Gisardiere, M. Tourillon— withont ony sxe t Life Guards will a by pers 
0 Ditto Bonds. £1000 : > _— seed Dcicaiay®! tlie: Joseph, M. Fauvre—Armide de Bois Gaillard, Madame Thibault she Dand o , 
vy, Rr. bee sion. f an wee ao 1 vd —Cecile, Madame Castelli—Pistoline, Madile. St. Georges. mission of Colonel Hall, on every SATURDAY, at Four o'clock, 
' Ditto, £500 sete "SE eal eT ee ae And on Friday next, June 11, will be produced the favourite | until further notice. sth 
we Ditto, Small at en) ee eee ees ee Comedy of LA DERNIERE CONQUETE. Le Baron, M. Admission, One Shilling. On Mondays, Sixpence. 
“ae tolls et Ed Mee Be Lafont. And (for the First Time this Season,) LE LAIT 
vA FOREIGN FUNDS. D'ANESSE. Ovide, M. Levassor. SKETCHES AND SCRATCHES, 
* (Last Orricran Qvor: 1G THE WEEK BY THE TYROLESE MINSTRELS, — Simon Holaus, Veit MONDAY EVENING, JUNE 7th. 
. OPnDAY EvesinG.)  *P*° | mtahm, tudwig Rainer, Klier, and Malic, Margreiter,—witthare | “YARTER LEE’S SKETCHES and CROW- 
i. Mpran Scrip, § per Cents. ae Soe Cot. ... OS co Moody, Sao, euiniagutautiene UILL'S SCRATCHES.— Willis Rome, 8t. James's 
a: wa Sardinian 5 per Cents. ... : af | ‘ ‘ —Mona vening next, June 7th,—Mr. 
Brazilian § er Cents. ... 100} Sardinian 6 per ‘Cents., Private Boxes and Stalls may be obtained at the Royal | have tae huneer o introducing his MUSICAL NOTE-BOOK 
% ena a Bonds, Acct., June 15 . 94 | Library, 33, Old Bond Street, and at the Box Office. for oe] } sae ~ pe a 4 FOOseREA> ery -- 
= een 00 Spanish 3 per Cents....... 474 by red Crowquill—Doors open at Eight; tertain- 
ny —— ; per —— vo» 104 Spanish 3 : Ct. New Def. 213 ment to commence at half-past Eight. Stalls, 4s.; Unreserved 
18 Dutch 9 per Cents, 104 | Spanish Com. Certif. of Ropal sParionette Theatre, Seats, 2s. 6d. Fusgramanes and tickets may be obtained at Mr, 
‘ig Medea d pc Ce vs (62) Coupon not funded, -° Mitchell's Royal Library, 33, Old Bond Street. 
ay ents....... 255 — 25 per cent, ADELAIDE STREET, WEST STRAND. os = 
om Reatian 3 per Cts. Del! 624 Veneruela.ercncninne 30% \HE ENGLISH GLEE and MADRIGAL 
of a = EN Eine Great success of the new piece and the new ballet. ’ UNION, = comete biey ete s Public is ree 
ity Liverroon Cx TTON , Market, § er ae ¥ i Without Len wock Cf ALADOIS. yt with Mr. ‘en ae Mr. eee gee 
) N Market, SatTuRDAY.— € mn) Mr. Fra . 
ve- any change in the price of cotton, we have to report large * : , | eminent services of Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss Dolby, Mr. 
sales, which, at the close of the market. were estimated at | ,0% Monday, June 7th, and every evening during the week, at | and Mr. Frank Bodda. They will give their SECOND CO 
about 10,000 bales. 5000 f whi ee Spires. ; | Right o'clock, the new Aristophanetic, Aristarchic, and Aristo- | CERT on THURSDAY next, June 0; and Thursday, June 1 
ng 1000 hee on of which were _ ——. and | cratic drama of PUNCH A LA ROMAINE, OR, A CLASSI- | and Thursday, June 24, commencing each morning at Three 
nd sales inc’ xport. The market closed firmly. The day’s | CAL EDUCATION. After which, the extraordinary per- | o'clock precisely.—Boxes, Stalls, Tickets may be secured 
a 300 Bahin Goan Pernam and Maranham, 53d. to 6$d.; | formances of = E poe Y ee be fo! age at Mr. Mitchell's Royal Library, 33, Old Bond Street. 
, . a, Od. to Bid. ; 500 Egyptis 3d. to Bid.: | by, for positively the last week, the popular Extravaganza 0 E. LAND, ., 5, Fi J 
we Surate, 33d. to did. Egyptian, 62d. to Bid. 5; 1000 | Oy ADDIN AND THE WONDERFUL LAMP. | To conclude LAND, Hon. Sec., 6, Foley-place. 
+ " " vith thi w Italian Divertissement, with pantomimic transfor- : : 
Iti- ves ; _ ‘Twurspay Evenrne. | SEAT Cilled IL NANO MISTERIOSO DEL BELLAGIO. MOST Favourable portena is offered 
nd for foreign on Mg Sepang inquiry has again sprung up A Morning Performance on Wednesday, the 9th, and Satur- all to parties willing to en from liability) ish by 
; but only two cargoes of velk . , A a small or um in an impor undertaking, which | 
no tah have been sold, Sng ed ed paw ee | ——— at Three o'clock. Doors open half-an-hour before | Po ort, from Practical and Scientife men i shown to promise 
| be: a eo, oUS. . on8. 5 ance, rofitable results. particulars sent in answer 
Ta- made at we. many inquiries, and offers have been | private Boxes, Stalls, &c., to be had at the Box Office of the | to Ghee (free), enclosing two Legg te the * 
tates and refused. Exporters, who have | Theatre from 11 till 5 daily, and of all the Principal Libraries, directed to J, T, 8., 5, West Street, Fi Circus, 
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Tas Day, 2 vols. post 8vo, cloth, 21s, 
PERSONAL ADVENTURES OF 


“OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT” 
INm ITALY. 


Showing how an active Campaigner can find good quarters when 
other men lie in the flelds; good dinners whilst many are half 
starved; and good wine, though the king’s staff be reduced to 
short rati 


"By MICHAEL BURKE HONAN, 
«* These volumes are original, and not a reprint or réchauffé 
of my Correspondence from Italy to the ‘ Times,’ ””—Prefuce. 





Cheap Edition of Mr. Dickens's Christmas 
Books: 


Now publishing, in Weekly Numbers, price 1}d. 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 
in Prose. 
BEING A GHOST STORY OF CHRISTMAS. 
By CHARLES DICKENS, Ese. 


These Works will be published Weekly and Monthly, uniform 
with the Cheap Series of Mr. Dickens’s Works, 


London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





Price 3s. 6d., bound in cloth. 
OW TO LAY OUTASMALL GARDEN. 
Intended as a Guide to Amateurs in Choosing, Form- 
ing, or Improving a Place, (from a Quarter of an Acre to 
Thirty Acres in extent), with reference to both Design and 


Execution. By EDWARD KEMP, Landscape Gardener, | 


Birkenhead Park. 
By the same Author, price 2s., 
THE HAND-BOOK OF GARDENING. 
For the use of all persons who possess a Garden of limited 
extent, The Tenth Edition, enlarged and improved. 


Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 





This day is published, price 4s., cloth, with plates, 


HE BRITISH WINTER GARDEN. A | 


Practical Treatise on Evergreens; showing their general 
utility in the formation of Garden and Landscape Scenery, and 
their mode of Propagating, Planting, and Removal, from one 
to fifty feet in hei it, as practised at Elvaston Castle. By 
WILLIAM BARRON, Head Gardener. 


Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 


This day, Octavo, 1s. 
PEECH OF THE RIGHT HON. W. E. 
GLADSTONE, M.P., on the Second Reading of the New 
Zealand Constitution Bill, May 21, 1852. Corrected by the 
Author. 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 








This day is published, 


THE POETICAL WORKS 
D. M. MOIR, (Delta). 


EDITED BY THOMAS AIRD. 
WITH! A MEMOIR AND PORTRAIT. 
2 vols. small 8vo, price 14s. 
1 
A New Edition of 

KETCHES OF THE POETICAL LITE- 
RATURE OF THE PAST HALF-CENTURY. By D. 
M. MOIR, (Detta). Second Edition, revised. Feap. vo, 5s. 

William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Just published, crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
ISTORY of the COUNCIL of TRENT. 
From the French of Bungener, author of a ‘“‘ Sermon 
under Louis XIV.” &c. &c. Withthe Author's last Corrections 
and Additions, communicated to the Translator. 
Thomas Constable and Co., Edinburgh; Hamilton, Adams, 
and Co., London. 





In one thick vol., the Tenth Edition, much enlarged, price 16s. 


ODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE: A 
Porvtar Treatise, exhibiting the Nature, Symptoms, 
Causes, and most efficacious Treatment of Diseases; with a 
Collection of approved Prescriptions, Directions for Diet and 
imen; the means of affording Assistance in Accidents and 
other cases of emergeucy, Management of Children, Doses of 
Medicines, &e. Forming a comprehensive Medical Guide for 
 — Clergy, Families, and Invalids, in the absence of their 











| and parcels as heretofore for CEYLON, MADRAS, CAL- 


edical Adviser. By T. J. GRAHAM, M.D., Member of the | 


Royal College of Surgeons of England. 

“* One object is prominently evident—the author's sincere 
desire to benefit his suffering fellow-creatures. To recommend 
# work like the present to our readers, is only to manifest a 
proper regard for their welfare.” —Lirerary Journ. Feb. 1843. 

“* It is altogether deserving of permanent popularity.” 

Pr ONDON WeEKLY Review. 
es English lacey the best — =e private families in 





<<< 


NEW PICTORIAL WORK. 





THE 


PEOPLE’S ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL, 


OF 


Arts, Manufactures, Practical Science, and 
Social Economy. 





The First Monthly Part, embellished with 


NEARLY ONE HUNDRED BEAUTIFUL 


ENGRAVINGS, is now ready, price Elevenpence!!! 


Also Publishing in Weekly Numbers, price 2d. 


Orricr, 11, Bouverte Srreet. 
QOcTETY OF THE FRIENDS OF ITALY. | 
\-) The FIRST ANNUAL MEETING of this Society will 


be held in the Music Hall, Store Street, on WEDNESDAY | 
, at half-past 7 for 8 o'clock. The Chair | 
. TAYLOR, Esq., and the meeting will be | 


EVENING, June 9 
will be taken by P. 
addressed by M. MAZZINI, GEORGE DAWSON, Esq., M.A.. 
and other speakers, Tickets, admitting members and their 
friends, to be had gratis by members at the Society's offices. 
Just published, price 2d., the Society’s Tract No. V., contain- 
ing PROFESSOR NEWMAN'S LECTURE on “The Place 
and Duty of England in Europe,’ and an address by M. 
MAZZINI. To be had, with the other publications of the 
Society, of Kent and Co., Paternoster Row; E. Wilson, Royal 
Exchange; C. Gilpin, Bishopsgate Street ; and all booksellers ; 
also at the Society's Offices, 10, Southampton Street, Strand. 















ISTRESSED NEEDLEWOMEN 

SOCIETY.—The additional object of this Institution 
will be forthwith completed through the assistance of the real 
benefactress, supported by two noble ladies, and accommodation 
afforded for 60 inmates. 

This establishment is founded on the principle of a finishing 
school similar in its methods to the Governesses’ College, where 
teachers of proficiency are engaged to instruct in the various 
branches, such as millinery, dressmaking, embroidery, and all 
fancy needlework. A subscriber of one guinea is entitled to 
send a pupil for one month, who will be found board and lodg- 
ing, combined with all the comforts of a parental home. Young 
persons leaving their situations can go into the home on the 





recommendation of a member, Should a situation be obtained 
the first week, the subscriber's claim upon the home will be con- 
sidered fulfilled. 

Benevolent persons who have no protégé of their own, and 
subseribe to the Institution, such contributions will go to the 
apprentice fund, the Committee having power to grant sums for 
orphans and others unable to find the means. 

Further particulars will be announced in a few days. Already 
200 ladies have requested their names to be added to the Com- 
mittee. Needlewomen of every description wanted. Apply to 
Mr. Roper, founder of the Society. Office, 22, Newman-street, 


Oxford-street. To prevent disappointment observe the number. 





ee YT RACES.—By South Western Rail- 
way, to Windsor. CHAS. VEAL and J. BARWICK, 
purveyors of Carriages, &c., to the Company, beg to inform the 
nobility and gentry that they have superior CARRIAGES AND 
POST HORSES in attendance on the arrival of the Trains, to 
secure which early orders are solicited; and, to prevent disap- 
pointment, orders should he addressed to Charles Veal, South 








Western Railway Station, Windsor, or Joseph Barwick, South 
Western Railway, Waterloo Station, on or before Saturday, the 
5th June. CHARGES, 
Carriage and Single Horse, Tuesday . . .£2 2 0 
Ditto, Wednesday and Friday .....dt1di10 
Ditto, Thursday te Rie tae ak Anes Soy oo a Oe 
Carriage and pair of Horses, Tuesday and 
Thursday sa wo ee 1 0 
Ditto, Wednesday and Friday cee ¢ eae 
OMNIBUSES will meet every Train to convey to and from 
the course :—Fares, there and back—Tuesday, 5s., Wednesday, 
4s., Thursday, 7s., and Friday, 4s, 
Windsor, May 24th, 1352. 


JITEAM TO INDIA, CHINA, &— 
kJ Particulars of the regular Monthly Mail Steam Conveyance 
and of the additional lines of communication, now established 
by the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company with | 
the East, &e. The Company book passengers, and receive goods | 








CUTTA, PENANG, SINGAPORE, and HONG KONG, by 
their steamers, starting from SOUTHAMPTON on the 20th of 
every month, and from SU EZ on or about the 8th of the month. 
The next extra Steamer will be dispatched from Southampton 
for Alexandria on the 3rd October next, in combination with an 
extra Steamer, to leave Calcutta on or about the 20th September. 
Passengers may be booked, and goods and parcels forwarded by 
these extra steamers to or from SOUTHAMPTON, ALEXAN- 
DRIA, ADEN, CEYLON, MADRAS, and CALCUTTA, 
BOMBAY.—The Company will book passengers throughout 
from Southampton to Bombay by their steamers leaving Eng- 
land on the 20th July, and of alternate months thereafter, such 


| passengers being conveyed from Aden to Bombay by their 


Lrregary Tres, April, 1852. | 
Published by Simpkin and Co., Paternoster Row; Hatchards, | 
187, Piccadilly ; and Tegg and Co., 85, Queen Street, Cheapside, } 


Sold by all Booksellers. 





“* This is the Medicine of Nature.’”—Six Joun Hitt, M.D. 





Rx-1ssuz of the Sxcoxp Epition or Two Tuovsanp ov 
R. SKELTON’S “FAMILY MEDICAL 
ADVISER,” on Saturday, June 5th, price 2s. 6d. 
Also, the First and Second Numbers of the Monthly 
“BOTANIC RECORD AND FAMILY HERBAL,” price 1d. 
May be had of all Booksellers in Town and Country, the first 
Saturday of every month. 2 
Published by Watson, No. 3, Queen’s Head P Pater- 
noster Row, London. « —- 
In the press, and shortly will be published, price 1s, 6d. 


A PLEA FOR THE RESTORATION OF 
THE VEGETABLE PRACTICE OF MEDICINE. 


| able East India Company’s steamers, 


steamers appointed to leave Bombay on the 14th of July, and 
of alternate months thereafter, and affording, in connexion 
with the steamers leaving Calcutta on the 3rd of July, and of 
alternate months thereafter, direct conveyance for passengers, 
parcels, and goods from Bombay and Western India. 
Passengers for Bombay can also proceed by this Company’s 
Steamers of the 29th of the month to Malta, thence to Alex- 
andria by her Majesty’s steamers, and from Suez by the Honour- 


MEDITERRANEAN .—MALTA—On the 20th and 29th of 
every month. Constantinople—On the 29th of the month, 
Alexandria—On the 20th of the month. (The rates of passage 
money on these lines have been materially reduced.) 

SPAIN AND PORTUGAL.—Vigo, Oporto, Lisbon, Cadiz, 
and Gibraltar, on the 7th, 17th, and 27th of the month. 

N.B.—The Steam-ships of the Company now ply direct be- 
tween Calcutta, Penang, Singapore, and Hong Kong, and be- 
tween Hong Kong a nd Shanghae. 

For further information and tariffs of the Company's recently 
revised and reduced rates of passage-money and freight, and 
for plans of the vessels, and to secure passages, &c., apply at 
the Company’s Offices, 122, Leadenhall-strect, London, and 
Oriental-place, Southampton. 


—— 
OUTH WESTERN RAILWAY—Ascor 
bh RACES, Tuesday the Sth, Wednesday the 9th, Thursday 
the 10th, Friday the llth, of JUNE, 1852. 2 
SPECIAL TRAINS will run from Waterloo Station to 
Windsor during the Forenoon of Tuesday and Thursday, com. 
mencing at 8 a.m., and from Windsor after the Races until 
ll p.m. Fares :— 


Single Journey—First Class, 4s. 6d 
Double Journey— 6s. 9 


. Second Class, 3s, 
» : ” 4s. 6d 
Double Journey Tickets can be obtained, on and after Monday 
the 7th, at Messrs. Tattersall’s, Hyde Park Corner; at the 
Universal Office, Regent’s Circus ; Swan with Two Necks, Gre. 
sham Street; Spread Eagle, Gracechurch Street; Bolt-in-Tun, 
Fleet Street; Golden Cross, Charing Cross; Green Man and 
Still, Oxford Street ; and at the George and Blue Boar, Holbom; 
any day (Sundays excepted) until Friday, the 11th June, 

Carriages and Horses will only be conveyed on Tuesday and 
Thursday by a Special Train, leaving Waterloo at 7 a.m, and 
returning from Windsor at 10 pa. A day’s notice required, in 
order to secure Horse Boxes and Trucks. 

Omnibuses are continually running at moderate and fixed 
fares. Superior Conveyances can be procured at Windsor dur- 
ing the Races, to convey parties to and from the Course, 

WYNDHAM HARDING, 


Waterloo Station, May, 1852. Secretary. 





MYHE ROYAL EXHIBITION.—A valuable 
newly-invented, very small, powerful WAISTCOAT 
POCKET GLASS, the size of a walnut, to diseern minute 
objects at a distance of from four to five miles, which is found 
to be invaluable to Yachters, Sportsmen, Gentlemen, and Game. 
keepers. Price 30s., sent free. — TELESCOPES. A new and 
most important invention in Telescopes, possessing such extra 
ordinary powers, that some, 34 inches, with an extra eye-piece, 
will show distinctly Jupiter's Moons, Saturn’s Ring, and the 
Double Stars. They supersede every other kind, and are of all 
sizes, for the waistcoat pocket, Shooting, Military purposes, &e. 
Opera and Racecourse Glasses, with wonderful powers; a minute 
object can be clearly seen from ten to twelve miles distant, 
Invaluable, newly-invented Preserving Spectacles; invisible and 
all kinds of Acoustic Instruments for relief of extreme Deafness, 
—Messrs. 8S. and B. SOLOMONS, Opticians and Aurists, 
39, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, opposite the York Hotel, 


YLENFIELD PATENT STARCH.—Now 

JU USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY. The Ladiesare 
respectfully solicited to make a trial of the GLENFIELD 
PATENT DOUBLE-REFINED POWDER STARCH, whieh, 
for Domestic Use, now stands UNRIVALLED. Sold Wholesale 
in London by Messrs. Pantin and Turner; Hooper Brothers; 
Batty and Feast; Croft and Innocent; Petty, Wood, and Co.; 
Twelvetrees Brothers; R. Letchford and Co. ; John Yates and 
Co.; Yates, Walton, and Turner; Clayton, Bland, and Co; 
Field, Roberts, and Barber; Braden and Co,; Hicks 
srothers ; C. B. Williams and Co.; Sterry, Sterry, and Co.; 
Thomas Smelling; John Hynam; John Brewer: and Retail, by 
all Shopkeepers. 

Agents wanted—apply to Mr. R. Wotherspoon, 40, Dunlop 
Street, Glasgow, 














London Depot: ‘ 
Wotherspoon, Mackay, and Co., 40, King William Street, City 





| EAL AND SON’S ILLUSTRATED 
2 CATALOGUE of BEDSTEADS, sent free by post 
containing designs and prices of upwards of 100 different Bed- 
steads, and also their Priced List of Bedding. They have like- 
wise, in addition to their usual Stock, a great vamety of 


PARISIAN BEDSTEADS, both in wood and iron, which they 
have just imported. 


NOTICE. 
THE “LEADER” NEWSPAPER. 


Tue Publisher is compelled to give Notice, that Messrs. 
Clayton and Son, of No. 265, Strand, have for many 
months ceased to be connected with the publishing 
department of this Journal. He is therefore in no way 
responsible for irregularities over which he has no 
control, and he would suggest that those Subscribers 
who do not regularly receive their Copies of the 
“LEADER” Newspaper, should procure the Paper 
direct. from this Office, or through any respecta 
Bookseller or Newsvender in Town or Country. 

10, WELLINGTON SrreEet, STRAND, 10th May, 1852. 

— = _ —————————— 


» 

LONDON: Printed by Groner Hoorer, (of No. 3, Portland Poe 

Kensington, in the County of Middlesex,) at the a 
Messrs. Savitt and Epwarps, No. 4, Chandos Street, in Po oy 
of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the same County ; and — \ at 
THorxron Leiou Hew, (of Broadway House, Hanae REST, 
THE LEADER OFFICE, No. ld, WELLINGTON County 
STRAND, in the Precinet of the Sayoy, both in the same ‘ 
Sarvuapay, June 5, 1992, ‘ 














